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INDO-ASIAN CULTURE 


Vol. V, No. 1 Jury 1956 


THE RE-DISCOVERY OF MAN 
Pror. Dr. T. M. P. MAHADEVAN, M.A., PH.D. 


THERE are ages in which man may consider philosophy 
a luxury and a pastime. He may, then, in his moments 
of leisure, toy with problems which have no immediate 
bearing on his life. He may formulate arguments for 
things he has not seen, heard, or directly experienced. 
He may ride his hobby-horse and wander in a 
dreamland of inconsequential phantasies. He may amuse 
himself with such questions as: does the moving arrow 
move ? How many angels could dance on a pin-head ? 
But when crises occur in history, and times change, when 
an age of comparative placidity yields place to one full 
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of perturbations and perils, man becomes conscious of 
a higher purpose, and, setting aside indolence and 
apathy, looks out for a philosophy without which he will 
perish. 

That mankind at present is caught up in the maelstrom 
of a grave crisis is evident from the way in which 
things have been shaping in every quarter of the world 
without, and of the world within. Clouds gather quite 
unexpectedly and quickly, and darken the minds of 
men, and seem to lift for a while only to re-gather with 
greater force and density. No one who has pondered 
over the happenings of the last half century can avoid 
a sense of frustration and be unaffected by ‘the encircling 
gloom.’ 

With conscious striving, man has gained control over 
the domain of matter and energy. He has gone forth 
in every direction in order to understand the structure 
and constitution of what is big and of what is small, of 
what is far and of what is near. To what nature has given 
him by way of instruments of perception, he has added 
powerful tools of observation and analysis. He sweeps the 
skies with his telescopes, and has implements for observing 
micro-organisms and minute particles. With facility he 
flies in the air, climbs mountains hitherto held to be 
unassailable, burrows deep into the earth, and gets down 
to the floor of the oceans. He has become long-eared and 
far-sighted, and has developed wings and fins. Not being 
satisfied with the knowledge that he can get as a denizen 
of this earth, he is planning to travel to the moon and 
other planets, and is building space-ships and setting up 
earth satellites for the purpose. There seems to be no 
limit to the expanding frontiers of man’s knowledge. 

The applications of scientific discoveries have been no 
less marvellous than the discoveries themselves. Numberless 
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gadgets have been invented as labour-saving ‘devices. The 
average man has more things at his command now than 
at any earlier time. He can live longer, eat more and better, 
avoid disease or remove it when it comes. And, he has a 
number of luxury-articles to amuse him in his idle hours. 
It is true that science has been applied to destructive 
purposes also. The newest arrival on the scene, the Split 
Atom, has struck a mortal terror in the heart of everyone, 
high or low. Even the scientists who helped to make the 
atom-splitting possible feel helpless being caught in the 
stupendous ‘atomic dilemma’. The Atom has given its 
name to our present age, and has become a synonym for 
possible total destruction. But there seems to be a ray of 
hope that for sheer self-preservation, if for nothing else, the 
nations which have the stock-piles will turn their attention 
to the peaceful uses of the Atom. The Chairman of 
the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission says in a recent 
statement : ‘I believe firmly that our knowledge of the atom 
is intended by the Creator for the service and not the 
destruction of mankind.’ We are told that enormous 
developments will occur in agriculture, industry, and 
power production, that already atomic energy has ‘revolu- 
tionized some areas of medical research and the diagnosis 
and treatment of certain diseases,’ and that ‘the miraculous 
inventiveness of man’ will not be ‘dedicated to his death, 
but consecrated to his life." It looks as though we shall 
all become pashas in the not distant future, with all the 
treasures that the Atom may place at our feet. 

Yet, shall we be happy by merely gaining ‘control 
over natural forces that can advance civilization, even 
within a single generation, to a point which man has never 


1. See Reader's Digest, September 1955, pp. 41-45, ‘My Faith in the 
Atomic Future’ by Lewis Strauss. 
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attained before’? Is happiness or wisdom to be measured 
by the number of things we own, by the length of life, the 
standard of living, or the power we have acquired over 
the elements? Ina book of reflections born of a holiday 
by the sea, a well-known American woman-writer deplores 
the complexity of American civilization which makes life 
multiple and difficult.2, Speaking of American—and, in 
fact, of all modern—life, she says: ‘This is not the life of 
simplicity, but the life of multiplicity that the wise men 
warn us of. It leads not to unification but to fragmenta- 
tion. It does not bring grace ; it destroys the soul.’ What 
is wrong with modernism is that it leads us away from 
ourselves. We have no inner life. We live in a void 
which we seek to fill with endless distractions. ‘What a 
commentary on our civilization,’ observes the American 
writer, ‘when being alone is considered suspect ; when one 
has to apologize for it, make excuses, hide the fact that one 
practises it—like a secret vice !’ 


2 

One might think that questions relating to the inner 
life would be the especial domain of the philosopher, that 
he is not afraid of being alone, that the things with which 
he deals are the imponderables, beyond the reach of the 
senses. But actually, if we scan the pages of the history 
of philosophy, we shall find that the art of ‘turning the eye 
inward’ is rare even among the philosophers. Their usual 
task seems to be one of enumeration and classification of 
things, rather than of experiencing the inward nature of 
reality. One may not be surprised at the fact that 
‘quantity’ reigns in the kingdom of the physical sciences. 
But what is amazing is that there is the ‘reign of quantity’ 


2. Ibid., p. 135 f. Gift from the Sea by Anne Morrow Lindbergh. . 
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in Sophia’s Heaven too. One of the favourite games of 
the philosophers, therefore, has been to derive the many 
from the one, or the one from the many, to divide a block- 
universe into a number of pieces, as it were, and to put 
them back into a whole. The ontologies and cosmologies 
of many philosophers would seem to be but rules devised 
for playing this game. The dominant role of the 
‘categories’ in philosophy’s history only goes to show 
the tyranny of the ‘externalist’ attitude even over 
metaphysics. 

It is not true to say that philosophy in its earlier 
phases is ‘externalist’, and turns more and more ‘inward’ 
in its later stages. There is no such ‘evolution’ —or should 
we say ‘involution-—of philosophy. The earliest phase 
in Greek philosophy is called the ‘cosmological’ period ; 
and it is held that the philosophers of this period were 
mainly concerned with the outside world. Yet we find 
Heraclitus taking a deep interest in the inner life of man. 
‘I have sought for myself,’ he said, and added : ‘You will 
not find the boundaries of soul by travelling in any direction, 
so deep is the Jogos of it."*> When we come to the next 
phase of Greek thought which is referred to as. the 
‘anthropological’ period, it is true that the interest in man 
- deepens still. The dictum of Protagoras ‘Man is the 
measure of all things’ is well-known. And, Socrates is said 
to have remarked that the trees could teach him nothing. 
But this does not mean that with the progress of time there 
came about an increase in the attention paid by philoso- 
phers to the inward life. The opening of the modern 
age, if anything, indicated the giving of a fillip to the 
externalizing tendency of the thinker. Although Descartes 
3. John Barnet, Early Greek Philosophy (Adam and Charles Black, 2nd 

Ed. 1906, pp. 152-153). ; 
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took as his first principle the existence of the self, the 
mathematical model he followed in his philosophizing gave 
a wrong lead to rationalism of which he was the father. 
Uncritically, mathematical reason was accepted as the 
measuring rod in philosophy. Not all the intuitions of 
Spinoza and the ingenuities of Leibniz in revising the 
concept of substance could retrieve the damages that had 
already been done to the citadel of philosophy. The 
reduction of spirit to a thinking ‘substance’, the dualism 
of spirit and matter, the deistic conception of God as ‘the 
mere starter of the universal machine’ constitute the 
legacy that rationalism has left. The British empiricist 
philosopher Locke, who is regarded as the second father 
of modern philosophy, declared that he would follow the 
‘way of ideas’, and took as his pattern empirical science. 
This resulted only in an ‘externalist’ study of the inner 
reality, and finally led to the abolition of ‘soul’ and ‘mind’ 
in some of the latter-day schools of psychology. David 
Hume realized the paradoxes that lay packed in such 
concepts as ‘substance’ and ‘cause.’ And it was given to 
Kant to show that categorial thinking, although adequate 
to the physical sciences, was altogether irrelevant in the 
field of philosophy. 

In India too the course of philosophy has not lain 
in any progressive turning of the philosophical outlook 
from the ‘outward’ to the ‘inward’. Although, compara- 
tively speaking, it is the inward approach that is favoured 
in Indian philosophy, the champions of the rival method 
have not been wanting in any period of India’s philosophic 
history. While the Upanisadic seers such as Yajnavalkya 
and Uddalaka were skilled in the technique of ‘inward 
looking’, in some of the later schools like the Nyaya and 
the Sankhya the leaning is more towards the outer world. 
Yajnavalkya taught that it is the self that is to be seen, heard 
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_of, reflected and meditated upon*. Uddalaka declared 
that the self is the subtle essence of all things, that the 
world has that as its self: “That is the self: that is the 
true: that thou art’’. Self-realization is the ideal of the 
systems such as the Nyaya-Vaisesika and the Sankhya too. 
But they adopt, in the main, the externalist method, as is 
evidenced by the fact that they give prominence to 
categorization and counting. The self (atman) in the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika is only one of the substances, and it is 
shorn even of its distinguishing feature which is conscious- 
ness. Consciousness, here, is said to be an adventitious, 
and not essential, attribute of the self. In the state of 
perfection the self becomes non-conscious, even like a 
stone. One of the meanings of the term ‘Sankhya’ is 
counting. Although in the Sankhya system the self (purusa) 
is defined as essentially a conscious being, the world of 
nature (prakrti) looms so large and the pre-occupation with 
the enumeration of the elements of evolution is so great 
that the problem of self does not receive its due attention. 
The Sankhya teaches that the self wrongly identifies itself 
with the evolution of nature and thereby imagines itself 
to be a creature of transmigration. But unfortunately 
the Sankhya itself is guilty of this mis-identification, for 
when it argues for the doctrine of the plurality of purusas, 
it obviously confuses the pure self with the empirical 
soul. Here too it will be seen how the tyranny of ‘number’ 
makes philosophy captive. 


3 
The pass to which the ‘externalist’ attitude has led 
philosophy may be clearly seen in one of the trends in 


4. Brhadaranyaka, Il, iv, 5. 
5. Chandogya, ch. II. 
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contemporary thought which at first called itself logical 
positivism, but which now bears a less immodest name, 
‘logical empricism.’ Bertrand Russell who was one of 
the prime movers of this trend now stands in the position 
of a father who disowns his own child. The most 
prominent enthusiasts of the movement, Moritz Schlick, 
Otto Neurath and Rudolf Carnap, along with others, 
organized themselves at Vienna in 1928 into what is 
known as Der Wiener Kreis (the Viennese Circle). Logical 
positivism spread thence to other areas of the European 


Continent, found a doughty champion in A. J. Ayer of 


England, and went to America with the migration of 
Carnap and Neurath to that country. Latterly, the 
logical positivists have been losing much of their original 
fanaticism and have been even talking at cross-purposes. 
The first flush of the new dispensation has waned consider- 
ably. A writer in the Journal of the Royal Institute of 
Philosophy makes this pronouncement : ‘logical positivism 
as such is dead (even if some ‘positivists are reluctant 
to lie down), and a very much watered down version of 
it known as logical empiricism has taken its place. What 
logical empiricism is, however, is not easy to state with 
any degree of precision ; for those who proclaim themselves 
its exponents have become ee shy of tabling of 
definition’®. 

Logical positivism professes to ecihiiit two functions : 
(1) to show that metaphysics is meaningless, and (2) to 
supply a secure foundation for the sciences. Both these 
functions, it will be readily seen, are but manifestations 
of ‘externalism’ in philosophy. When the logical positivist 
says that metaphysics is non-sense, he is not pointing out 


6. J. Hartland-Swann, ‘On the State of Modern Philosophy in 
Philosophy, Vol. xxvii, No. 100, January 1952, p. 77. 
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the limitations of the human reason, as for instance what 
Hume and Kant did. What he is interested in doing 
is to show by logical analysis that all metaphysical 
propositions are meaningless. The fundamental axiom 
of logical positivism is that a proposition which does not 
refer to an empirical fact is no proposition. All assertions 
must refer to facts experienced or experiencible by sense. 
Language is but the symbolic representation of such facts. 
So, only those statements are meaningful which are either 
direct reports of some experience (protocols) or derivable 
from or reducible to such reports. It is true that all 
propositions are not so simple as the statement ‘This is 
green’. But any assertion which has sense must be capable 
of reduction to such protocol propositions which are 
‘pictures of facts’. It may be that in certain cases aciual 
verification is not available. For instance, a statement 
about the mountains on the other side of the moon cannot 
be actually verified. But here one could know the sort 
of sense impressions that would verify it if one could get 
them. So, Ayer says that ‘the proposition is verifiable 
in principle if not in practice, and is accordingly 
significant’. Thus the verificational theory of meaning 
advocated by the logical positivist makes sense experience 
the only term of reference for all sensible language. From 
this it follows that metaphysics whose fundamental 
postulate is ‘a super-(or hinter-) phenomenal reality’® 
cannot be meaningful. All metaphysical statements, 
therefore, are non-sensical expressions. Propositions 
about God, soul, etc, are unverifiable, and hence are not 
propositions at all. Speaking about the linguistic veto of 


7. Language, Truth and Logic, p. 21. 
8. A. J. Ayer, ‘Demonstration of the Impossibility of Metaphysics,” 
Mind, July 1934. 
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theological statements, H. J. Paton observes, ‘We are 

forbidden even to raise the question whether God exists 

or does not exist; for the question itself is said to be 

without meaning. This is a more complete rejection of 

religious belief than the agnostic allows himself, or even 

the atheist, since these admit that the existence of God 

may at least be reasonably questioned or denied”. } 
If metaphysics is non-sense, what happens to philo- 

sophy, it may be asked. The reply of the logical positivist ( 

is that the proper function of philosophy is to analyse t 

the statements asserted by scientists, to classify, interpret I 

and co-ordinate the results of science through logical I 

analysis. Traditional philosophy was majestically k 


marching along the high priori road, little realizing that 4 
that road led nowhere, and in fact that that was not a a 
road at all. Philosophy has nothing to do with facts Si 
directly ; its legitimate domain is logical syntax and b 
semantics. It is not even logic in the traditional sense of cl 
the term as ‘thinking about thinking’ ; it is only ‘talk about i) 
talking’. In recent years logical empiricists have been tk 
devoting their time and energy to attempts at reducing Ca 
the language of all sciences, by analysis and formalization, tu 
into a common language which may be styled physical is 
language. The theory that the physical language can 

serve as the basic language of science has been named its 
‘Physicalism’. The worship of science and the so-called to 
empirical facts could go no farther. Philosophy used to be th: 
regarded as the ‘Queen of the Sciences’ (Regina Scientiarum). 

Logical positivism has made of her their servile maid or 
{Magd der Wissenschaften), even as in the middle ages she aes 
had been the hand-maid of theology (ancilla theologiae). ll. 


9. The Modern Predicament (George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London, 
1955), p. 41. 
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Science obviously, counts for much. But to hold that 
science is all is clearly a superstition. It is against a 
philosophy led by science that a recent philosophical trend 
in the Continent of Europe, existentialism, has raised its 
voice of protest. Existentialism is a movement and a 
mood, and not a precise system’. It is one of the ways 
in which the philosophic spirit has sought to meet the 
contemporary crisis, which is the crisis of man. Man, 
the miracle-worker in the realm of science, has forgotten 
himself. He has suffered self-loss in the wonder-machines 
he has created. Not only does he not know his identity, 
but also he mistakes himself for a natural specimen or a 
‘thing’ of the world. ‘There is something frightening 
about the last half century’s description of modern man’, 
says Karl Jaspers, a leading existentialist, ‘Burning the 
bridges to the past, he surrenders to the situation, to 
chance, to the mere instant. He still lives among stage- 
props left from other times, but they have ceased to set 
the stage of his life ; they look like piles of rubbish. Man 
can see they are fictions. Man seems bound for the void, 
turning to it in despair or in a triumph of destruction’. It 
is from such a gloom that existentialism seeks to save man. 

Although existentialism is one of the new dispensations, 
its roots may be traced to antiquity—to Socrates, and even 
to some of the pre-Socratics:; The near-generators of 
this movement, however, are Soren Kierkegaard (1813- 


10. It, however, claims to be a philosophy which is justified because of 
its phenomenological method. 

11. Existentialism and Humanism (Russell F. Moore Company, Inc., 
New York, 1952), pp. 65-66, Nietzsche accuses modern man 
thus: ‘False before thyself, amidst a hundred mirrors 
choked by thine own ropes—a self-expert self-executioner’. 
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1855) and Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900), from whom 
stem respectively, Christian existentialism and atheistic 
existentialism. 

A philosopher like Marcel is obviously a Christian 
existentialist. Jaspers is not a Christian philosopher, and 
yet his thought is profoundly of Christian composition. 
Heidegger and Sartre belong to the atheistic branch of 
existentialism. But neither the Christianity nor the 
atheism of the existentialists is to be understood in the 
traditional sense of the terms. The existentialist 
Christianity does not believe in a God that dominates man, 
but insists on the need for ‘a reverential love of the 
created’. And, the existentialist atheism is post-theological 
rather than anti-God. 

Whatever be the brand of existentialism, there is a 
common ground for all existentialists, which is the primacy 
of man", It is not with existence as such that existentia- 
lism is concerned, but with human existence. ‘Existential 
philosophy is a personal philosophy ; the subject of enquiry 
is the human person’. Its task is not to explain the 
world, but to explain man and help him face the world. 
In order to understand man, we must firmly grasp that 
he is an existent. His ‘essence’ lies in his existence. 
In order to know a thing, we must define its essence. And, 
after all, the thing we have defined may not exist. It is not 
so with man. He cannot be understood in terms of 
categories. Man is not a determinate object which may 
be classified. He is not a thing among things. 

What, then, or who is man? The existentialist answer 
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12. Heidegger denies this and says that he is concerned with being 
as such, which can be reached only by starting with human 
being, methodologically. But in fact, he deals almost exclusively 
with human being. 
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is that he is a subject. His life as an existent, in all its 
intensity and with all its responsibilities, is what may be 
called, following Kierkegaard, inwardness, or subjectivity. 
It is this inwardness that makes the philosophy of 
existence transparent. It makes intelligible what any 
amount of thinking and reasoning cannot make. Man 
cannot know himself from the outside. There is nothing 
like the truth for me. I can only ‘discover my own truth 
which applies to me, an existent, in my search for the 
meaning of existence by means of investigation of my 
own existence.”* Once this truth is grasped, the 
individual will abandon his passion for objective 
knowledge, and turn within in quest of himself. 

All the existentialists believe that existence means 
freedom, and therefore, is not completely rationalizable. 
‘My essence is liberty, I have no essence; that is the 
height and dizziness of my true position; suicide and 
defiance of the law are no less consistent with my essence 
than assimilation of the law and sensitively informed 
choice and activity. It is for me to say what I will be.’ 
This is the teaching of Jaspers. On the subject of freedom 
Sartre says: ‘We are a type of freedom which makes 
decisions ; we do not decide to be free—we are condemned 
to be free.’ Freedom, choice, and decision, then, constitute 
the basic nature of the human being. That is why 
human reality, properly speaking, cannot be defined. 
‘A man is possibility, he has the power to be."% The 
one theme that runs through all of Sartre’s writings is 


13. Emmanuel Mounier, Existentialist Philosophies—An Introduction 
(Rockliff, London, 1948), p. 111. 

14. H. J. Blackham, Six: Existentialist Thinkers (Routledge & Kegan 
Paul Ltd., London, 1953), pp. 50-51. 

15. Jbid., p. 88. 
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the emphasis on man as project, as the being which creates 
itself by free choice, as the possibility of its own 
transcendence. The subjectivity of the individual, declares 
Sartre, is his starting-point; the autonomy of the 
individual is the first and basic truth. Thus, the 
existentialists take man as the central theme of philosophy ; 
and by man they mean the free, self-creating, self- 
transcending subject. They would not endorse any 


system of thought which whittles down the importance 


of man, and reduces him to an item in the physical 
world and ignores his inner life and destiny. - 


The existentialist emphasis on the importance of the | 


subject, however, does not mean the advocacy of a 
subjectivist thesis. It may even be said truly that 
existentialism represents a general reaction against modern 
subjectivism. Heidegger's conception of man (Dasein), 
for instance, is that he is a being-in-the-world (in-der- Welt-sein). 
The sein, that is, being, represents mitsein, that is, 
with-being. Sartre distinguishes between two modes of 
being, consciousness and its object, the pour-soi (being-for- 
itself) and the en-soi (being-in-itself). ‘Consciousness 
absolutely requires the given objective world. It only 
comes into existence as separation from what is there. 
Consciousness cannot be deduced from the world, which 
is independent and self-sufficient. The world can be 
deduced from consciousness ; not because consciousness 
is prior and independent, but it comes into the world as 
nothing, as not the world, and gives the world as there.’® 
Jaspers recognizes three forms of being: being-there, 
being-oneself, and being-in-itself..7 The first stands for 


16. Jbid., p. 111. | 
17. Jaspers’ being-in-itself is not the same as Sartre’s ensoi. This 
latter corresponds to being-there. 
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the objective world, the world in which science is 
_ interested ; the second for oneself in transcendence ; and 
the third for the world in its transcendence. The notion 
of transcendence is basic to the existentialist conception 
of man. Man is a being-in-advance-of-himself (sich-vorweg- 
sein). For Jaspers, man tends to extend beyond human 
existence. For Heidegger, there is only the human world 
beyond the individual man. For Kierkegaard, over and 
above man and his world there is God in whose sight he 
is. So, according to the existentialist, man’s transcendence 
is a there-in-the-sight-of state. Although man may be 
described as the apex of existence and Prince of Nature, 
he is not the sole being ; in fact, these very descriptions 
imply that there is other existence, that there is Nature. 

If the existentialists are realists, should they not be 
impelled by the objective outlook, it may be asked. The 
answer is that the phenomenological method of Husserl 
which the existentialists adopt (though they reject his 
philosophy) makes them interested not in the experienced 
world, but in the world of experience. Husserl’s method 
‘proposed to put the real world within brackets and 
disconnect the consciousness of it, switching attention 
inwards instead to the absolute world of experience itself, 
exploring and describing the structure of consciousness 
in its intuiting of essences, dispensing of meanings, and 
constitution of objects."* The existentialists use this 
method in discerning and describing basic structures ; but 
they also turn their attention back to the world, especially 
to the self-in-the-world. Man, according to them, is 
not primarily interested in the world as such but in 
things as tools, in objects that are beings-ready-to-hand 
(Xuhandenheit). 


18. Ibid., p. 87. 
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Man, thus, encounters the world, and: runs _ the 
constant danger of being made an object by other men. 
To live as an object in the world is inauthentic existence, 
according to Heidegger; it is the existence, to use an 
expression of Sartre’s, of the Dirty Beast. It is only when 
the individual being exists as he really is, accepting his 
finiteness and all that it implies, anticipating death and 
freely welcoming it that there is for him authentic 
existence. It is not peaceful existence, for where there 
is peace, there is no adventure, and where there is no 
adventure, there is no authentic human reality. The 
_ presence of others, the existentialists would say, is the death 
of me. ‘The existence of another preson is the cause of 
my Original Sin.’ ‘Hell is the presence of others.’ The 
essence of the relations between consciousnesses, says 
Sartre, is not togetherness, it is conflict. Each man has to 
bear the stare of other persons, and has to stare at them 
in return. And so, each is in danger of being enslaved by 
another, and of being turned into an object. Thus, 
human existence is a vain existence, full of misery and 
supporting a miserable consciousness, which is an absolute 
deception and/fraud. Thinkers and moralists may have 
exalted notions about the human state. But Sartre 
postulates a much humbler one for us humans—the donkey 
and the carrot.'? 

It is evidently not a pleasing conception of man that 
we get from the existentialists. This is clear from the 
array of terms signifying certain states or moods that they 
attribute to human existence. Some of these terms are: 
anguish, dread, frenzy, horror, despair, absurdity, nothingness, 
nausea, death, The human being is haunted by the feelings 
and afflicted by the states indicated by these terms, because 


19. Emmanuel Mounier, op. cit., p. 43. 
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he is surrounded, captivated, and hemmed in on all sides by 
hostile forces. He has to live dangerously every moment : 
hence his anguish, dread, and care (Sorge). Madness and 
frenzy overtake him, and he despairs at the absurdity 
and nothingness of it all. Despair pursues man right to 
the grave. The human being is a nucleus of nothingness, 
marching towards his destiny which is death. It is no 
wonder that he is overcome by nausea, a vague and 
stifling uneasiness, and lives a cheerless life. Man, thus, 
is an unwanted being: in the words of Sartre, he is a 
useless passion. 

The very depressing picture of man presented by the 
existentialists is due to the fact that inspite of their call 
to philosophy to go ‘inward’, they themselves do not go 
inward enough. In their inward journey they meet with 
the ghost of the self and imagine that that is the self; they 
mistake the shadow of man for man. They rightly 
recognize the inadequacy of the categorial method, the 
method of counting and classifying. But unfortunately 
they fall a prey to this very method when they maintain 
that the self is an existent particular among other existent 
particulars, and separate man from himself and the world. 
The method of self-analysis followed in Vedanta leads to 
quite a different result. The self is not an existent but 
existence—existence not in the sense of a category, the 
Naiyayika satta or summum genus, but as identical with 
experience. Sat is cit. The self, thus, is pure being and 
plenary awareness, and therefore there cannot be any want 
‘or unhappiness in and for it. So, it is referred to as 
ananda (bliss). The existentialist is afraid that if the 
self is a plenum, it will not be free. Sartre explains this 
with an example: ‘If one first conceives of man as a 
plenum, it would be absurd afterwards to look in him for 
moments or psychic regions in which he would be free: as 
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well look for space in a vessel which one has previously 
filled to the brim.”® Man as an empirical existent is 
certainly not a plenum; but in that condition he is not 
free either. We have seen how precarious is the freedom 
guaranteed to man by the existentialist. It is only when 
we pierce through the apparent man that we shall arrive 
at the free man of spirit. Describing the ideal ‘of the free 
and full man—the plenary spirit—the Bhagavad-gita 
declares: ‘He whom all desires enter as the waters enter 
the all-filling and stable sea, attains peace; not so the 
desirer of desires’ (ii, 70). Such a man has no dread of 
death, for there is no death for him. 

The existentialist views everything sub specie morits. 
Death is not an event which is to occur in the future, 
and about which one need not worry at present. 
According to Heidegger, man has to think it every 
moment, so as to prepare himself for it. Contrast with 
this existentialist attitude to death the Vedantic technique, 
as is illustrated in the experience of Maharsi Ramana. 
As a lad, he was seized one day with the fear of death, 
quite unreasonably. Instead of cowering before it, he , 
dramatized death and worked out the consequences 
through a process of self-analysis. And the great 
discovery dawned upon him that the self is unsmitten by 
death, that he is the deathless self. Recalling this 
experience long afterwards, for the benefit of spiritual 
aspirants, Sri Ramana says: ‘The “I” or my “self” was 
holding the focus of attention by a powerful fascination, 
from that time onwards. Fear of death had vanished at - 
once and for ever. Absorption in the self has continued 
from that moment right up to this time. Other thoughts 
may’ come and go like the various notes of a piece of 


20.. H.J. Blackham, of. cit., p. 129. 
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music, but the “I” continues like the Sruti or the unvarying 
basic or fundamental note which accompanies and blends 
with all other notes.’2* 

Perhaps it is too much to expect of a mood, which 
is existentialism, notwithstanding its phenomenological 
basis, to penetrate deeper into the heart of reality. It 
only reflects the abnormal age of crisis which has 
occasioned it.. We can only describe it, adopting the 
language of the poet Holderlin and the existentialist 
Heidegger, as lying under a double negation, the no-more 
of the gods that have fled sie the not-yet of the god 


that is coming. 


5 

The importance of existentialism consists in _ its 
turning the attention of man himself, and in its realizing 
the need for inwardness. Before understanding the 
revelations of science and the meaning of history, we have 
got to know the scientist and the historian first. The 
mystery of man has to be grappled with even before 
attempting to understand what understanding is. That 
the study of man is primary was recognized by even 
such an early philosopher in the modern era as Hume. 
He said : ‘It is evident that all the sciences have a relation, 
greater or less, to human nature; and that however 
wide any of them may seem to run from it, they 
still return back by one passage or another. Even 
mathematics, natural philosophy and natural religion, 
are in some measure dependent on the science of man.” 
Since his time, the social sciences have developed, each 


21. Self-realization, p. 20. 
22. Hume’s Theory of Knowledge. Ed. by D.C. Yalden Thomson 
(Nelson Philosophical Texts, 1951), p. 181. 
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studying man from its own perspective. But the sciences 
of man are mainly concerned with his exterior features, 
and not with his inner reality. Man appears to these 
sciences as a body, mind, behaviour, member of a tribe, 
citizen of a state, wage-earner, etc. No doubt these studies 
are useful. But if no attempt is made to enter into man 
and see him from within, one cannot get at the true nature 
of man. Man would then continue to remain as a mere 
means, and not be treated as the end that he really is. 

The empirical man’s structure is such that he goes 
out more easily than he can turn within. One of the 
Upanisadic texts explains this outgoing tendency as the 
result of the outward-looking nature of the sense-organs.”* 
But the philosopher—the seeker after wisdom—has to 
struggle against the current, and turn the eye within. 
It is only the man with the inward-turned eye (dvrtta-caksuh) 
that will gain the goal. As Sankara remarks, he who, 
on the contrary, has an outward look, and is moved by 
desire and aversion will not realize the self, the supreme 
reality and the ultimate end of life.” 


6 
That even sciencc will benefit by cultivating the 
inward look, besides the usual laboratory methods, may 
be seen in the work of Trigant Burrow and his associates, 
of the Lifwyn Foundation in America, in the discipline 
called by them phylobiology or phylopathology.* This 


23. Katha Upanisad, iv, 1. 

24. Brahma-sitra-bhasya, I, i. 4 : yo hi bahirmukhah pravartate purusah 
istam me bhuyad anistam ma bhid iti, na ca tatra Gtyantikam purusartham 
labhate. 

25. See Trigant Burrow, Science and Man’s Behavior, The Contribution 
of Phylobiology, Edited by William E. Galt (Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1953). 
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group of researchers set out to discover the origin and 
nature of the disease or pathology that now interferes 
with healthy processes in human relations. Through 
self-analysis and group-analysis, they found out that with 
the beginning of consciousness man was set at odds with 
himself and with his environment, that in knowing he 
was a person, in becoming a separate subjective “I”, he 
lost contact with the solidarity of his organism as a species. 
This was the beginning of man’s partitive behaviour. 
He developed an affective constellation of feeling and 
thinking which is the ‘l’-persona. It is this ‘I’-persona 
or ‘I’-complex that is responsible for the ‘I’-versus-‘you’ 
dichotomy which has driven a rift everywhere in the 
social organism, the phylum, making for conflict, crime, 
and war. Trigant Burrow describes the ‘I’-persona as 
the sinister little Nazi soul abiding within us all, the 
abominable skeleton in man’s family closet. It is this 
subversive entity that has made the great divide in the 
life of man today. What is needed, therefore, is to expose 
the pretensions of the ‘I’-persona, and to restcre the unity 
of the phylum. It is the quality of oneness that counts 
in phylobiology. In the absence of this quality, ‘I’ will 
always be affective and partitive towards others; and 
the part will be mistaken for the whole. It is this 
disease that must be remedied by the healing principle 
of wholeness. 

The constellation of false social perceptions, interrela- 
tional prejudice and behavioural conflict, which attends 
on the ‘I’-persona, is what Burrow calls ditention. The 
other type of attention which results in direct, unprejudiced 
and co-operative behaviour is cotention. The aim of 
phylobiology is to remove ditention and _ re-establish 
cotention, and thus re-integrate the organism with environ- 
ment. When this is done, the outlook becomes broad, 
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impersonal, affirmative. Man is born again, as it were ; 
and he begins to transmute into terms of consciousness 
the undifferentiated preconscious mode of behaviour that 
was his in early childhood, as it was man’s in the early 
preconscious childhood of the race.”* 

As a result of long years’ of intensive research, Burrow 
and his colleagues came to the conclusion that what 
brought about ditention was the physiological mal-adjust- 
ment of the organism to environment. Getting to the rcot 
of the matter still further, they discovered that the 
neurosis of man is a maladaptation in the function of 
man’s brain in respect to its environment. This maladapta- 
tion consists in the assumption of the dominant role by 
the part-brain, and its posing as if it were the whole-brain. 

Psycho-analysis, according to Burrow, has not 
diagnosed the disease of man properly. The psychiatrist 
. proceeds on the assumption that his patient is a neurotic 
because he does not think and feel as the community 
thinks and feels, and that in this consists his illness. But 
phylobiology holds that the system of associations 
characterizing the community is itself pseudo-normal. So, 
the disease is widespread at the present ; it is as wide as 
the community itself. Man has, therefore, to be analysed 
as the phylum man. Phylo-analysis approaches man, not 
as an isolated individual, but as part of the phylo-organism. 
It is the internal conflict embodied in our common phylic 
reactions that should be removed by eliminating ditention 
and re-instating in its place cotention. 

The Lifwyn Foundation group have evolved in their 
laboratory certain techniques for facilitating cotention. 
One of them is trying to sense and adjust the imbalance 
of the eyes ; and the technique consists in an effort to place 


26. IDbid., p. 354. 
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attention upon the eyes and through the interna] awareness 
or observation of them to relax and rest them. In 
handling such techniques and observing results, objective 
implements have been employed in the laboratory. The 
instrumental studies, we are told, have centred chiefly 
on oculomotor behaviour, respiratory reactions, and brain- 
wave patterning in the ditentive and in the cotentive 
modes of the organism’s adaptation.”’ | 

We do not believe with phylobiology that the disease 
is only brain-deep, or that physiological re-adjustment 
is enough for removing the disease. Trigant Burrow does 
“not seem to have much use, in his scheme, for the 
philosopher and the religionist, and for what he calls the 
‘Yogi practice’. Yet, what is important for us to note 
is that the phylobiologist has adopted the method of 
internal approach in the study of his problem. In this 
inclusive approach, says Burrow, it is required that the 
student of human behaviour become an internal experi- 
mentalist. Objective implements, etc, are admitted to be 
but secondary. .Graphs of physiological changes may 
possess value ‘only as they offer corroboration of internal 
phylic modifications registered by us through the internally 
controlled technique of phyloanalysis.’ 

It is by such technique of internal analysis that the 
phylobiologists have discovered the unity of man and 
the unity of the world. They plead for a new science 
of man which will recognize the biological identity of 
individual and phylum, and deal with the organism of 
man not as a divisible phenomenon, but as a dynamic 
whole. Their creed is expressed in the affirmation : it is 
the nature of the organism of man that it is one, not 


27. Ibid., p. 394. 
28. Jbid., pp. 350-351. 
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many; and it is likewise the nature of the world 
surrounding man’s organism that it is one, and not 


many.” 


7 

The unity that is achieved by philobiology at the 
level of physiology is accomplished at a higher level by 
parapsychology in the realm of mind. Much of the 
present-day psychology ignores the mind, not to speak 
of the soul, and is concerned with man as a physiological 
being. For it, there is no mind apart from the brain ; 
and its focus is on the dynamics of the brain. It is as 
against this cerebrocentricism that parapsychologists are 
endeavouring to demonstrate the reality of the extra- 
physical mind through controlled experiments in their 
laboratories. J. B. Rhine and his associates have been 
specializing in this field at Duke University ; although 
their research-projects were ridiculed at the beginning, 
the results they have achieved are now eliciting more and 
more of respect from sober philosophers and psychologists. 

The following points may be gathered from 
parapsychology as constituting the evidence against the 
physicalist view of the mind: (1) Telepathy, which is 
the power of thought-transference from one mind to 
another directly, and without the use of the senses, implies 
that mind is not to be identified merely with brain- 
function. (2) Similarly, clairvoyant perception demons- 
trates the possibility of a direct access to objects without 
the aid of sense-channels. The mind, here, is able to get 
an awareness of objects or objective events without 
sense-functioning. Both in telepathy and in clairvoyance, 
which are cases of extra-sensory perception (ESP), we 


29. Ibid., pp. 454-455. 
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find the mind not obeying the laws of physics with regard 
to space. (3) In precognition, another mode of 
extrasensory perception, it crosses the barrier of time as 
well. That the mind can know the future means that it 
is not bound by the sequential order of physical time as 
past, present and future. (4) Experiments have been 
performed in psycho-kinesis (PK) also, thereby 
demonstrating that the mind can directly influence the 
motion of material objects. This does not now seem to 
be so absurd as it used to appear ; for, in psycho-somatic 
medicine organic effects are attributed to the state of the 
mind of the patient. If psycho-kinesis is true, then we 
must admit that physical force is not the only type of 
force, and that psychical energy can manifest itself as 
kinetic energy. (5) These para-normal capacities are not 
to be regarded as belonging only to the exceptional few. 
Normal individuals are seen to possess them. The 
results are not very satisfactory only where the subject 
is subnormal. 

The value of parapsychology to philosophy is that 
it has shown the absurdity of epi-phenomenalism. Also, 
it has broken the body-mind dualism. Orthodox science 
is suspicious of parapsychology because the acceptance 
of its evidence, it is afraid, will mean that there are two 
kinds of reality, one physical and the other non-physical, 
and this will go against its physicalistic philosophy. But 
J. B. Rhine contends that ‘the facts of parapsychology 
not only do not require one to be a dualist—they do not 
allow one to be.® The body-mind dualism is relative ; 
and it has to be resolved at a higher level. The 
parapsychologist does not consider what is higher to the 


30. The Reach of the Mind (Faber and Faber Ltd., London, 1948), 
p. 145. 
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mind as his proper domain. What he is concerned with 
is the psychological soul, although the results he has 
obtained in his investigations are not in conflict with 
the higher conception of the soul. Parapsychology has 
done a great service to man by revealing to him certain 
reaches of his own mind which normally he does not 
even dream of. It has taught him that he is more than 
his body, and that there is not any unbridgeable gulf 
between his mind and the so-called objective world. 


8 

I have discussed phylobiology and parapsychology 
in order to show that the adoption of the inward approach 
in the study of man is in no way inimical to the spirit 
of science. The Phylum of the phylobiologist would 
seem to correspond, roughly, to the Virat-purusa (Cosmic 
Person) of Vedanta, and the Mind of the parapsychologist 
to the kdarana-citta (Cause-Mind) of the Yogin, and; in 
certain respects, the Hiranya-garbha (the Golden Germ) 
of the Vedantin. The Vedanta, however, pursues the 
inward path still further and discovers the World-Soul 
(Avyakria), as the basis of all, and, as the total Reality, 
the Transcendent Self (Turiya-Atman). But before 
following this path, let us make clear to ourselves the 
meaning of the expression ‘inward’ or ‘interior’. 

Inwardness does not mean introspection in the sense 
of making the mind inspect its own contents. It is not 
the attitude of the introvert as against that of the 
extrovert. The man who surveys the mind is no nearer 
the truth than the one who splits the atom or the one 
who scans the starry heavens. It is true that, 
comparatively speaking, the procedure of looking at one’s 
own psychical phenomena is inward, while the observation 
of the exposed brain of another at work is outward. 
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Yet one cannot go inward enough even in introspectional 
psychology. And, there is also the danger of being 
shipwrecked on the shoals of subjectivism, if one’s 
exclusive concern is his own ego. Ego-centricism is not 
true inwardness ; for the ego is outer to the ultimate 
reality which is the Spirit or Self. 

The true Self is not a mere subject set over against 
an object. It is the ground of both subject and object. 
There is a point-to-point correspondence, one may Say, 
between the microcosm and the macrocosm. It is the 
same Self that appears as the individual and as the world. 
In order to make us realize this truth, the Upanisads 
declare that there is non-difference between the individual 
and cosmic forms of the Self at each level of experience, 
and in each phase of existence. An Upanisadic seer 
identifies the principle that is within the human person 
with the deity within the solar orb thus: ‘This one who 
is in man, and that one who is in the sun, He is one’.** 
Here it is shown that space is no barrier to the unity of 
Spirit. Another seer, Vamadeva by name, crosses both 
time and space, and declares: ‘I was Manu, and the 
sun too.’? In the Mandikya, the self in the state of deep 
sleep (prajia) is described as the lord of all beings 
(sarvesvara), the origin and end of all things. In other 
words, the seed-self that is patent in sleep-experience is 
identified with the unmanifest root of the world (Azyakrta). 
Transcending even this is the Turiya, the non-dual 
reality. It is this supreme truth that is taught by 
Uddalaka in the text already quoted: ‘That thou art’. 
Here, the equation is struck between the ground of the 


31. Tattiriya Upanisad, I, viii, 2 ; Ill, x, 2. 
32. Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, I, iv, 10. 
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world, Brahman, and the soul of the individual, Atman. 
In fact, the term Atman in the Upanisads is applied to 
denote not only the soul but also the basic reality of the 
universe. It is thus that the Upanisads speak of the 
Atman of natural phenomena such as lightning (vidyut) 
and fire (tejas). In the debate held at King Janaka’s 
court, as reported in the Brhadaranyaka, one of the 
questioners of Yajnavalkya asks the sage to explain to 
him ‘that which is the direct and immediate Brahman, 
that which is the Soul in all things’. The inwardness 
of the Atman to all beings is expressed also in the phrase 
‘that on which all this world is woven, warp and woof,’ 
employed in the same debate by the sagely woman, 
Gargi. 

The technique by which the ‘inner’ Self is to be 
realized is the method of ‘inward’ search. It consists in 
piercing through the outer encrustations into the heart 
of things. The advance is from the outer to the inner, 
from the gross to the subtle. Neither sense nor mere 
understanding can take us to the core of things. The 
path that leads to the Spirit is referred to as intuition, 
for lack of a better term. The term for intuition that 
is employed in India is yoga. The technique of mind- 
control which is associated with the name of Patanjali 
is only one aspect of yoga. There are other aspects such 
as karma-yoga and bhakti-yoga, the way of works and the 
discipline of devotion. The sovereign yoga, according to 
Advaita-Vedanta, is jana, the path of intuitive knowledge. 
The one common characteristic of all yoga is inwardness. 
It is spoken of as the look-within (antardrstih). 

The culmination of inwardness is in Advaita- 
experience. As Suresvara, one of the most eminent of 
Sankara’s disciples, points out, while explaining the 
meaning of the prefix upa- in the term upa-ni-sad, there 
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is nothing nearer or more inward than the non-dual 
spirit. The realization of this truth is the plenitude of 
spirituality. It is realization that is not in time, though it 
_takes time to realize it. The non-dual experience is 
one’s own natural, eternal state. The soul in bondage, 
the empirical self, is oblivious of it on account of 
nescience (avidya). When the veil of ignorance is lifted, 
the absolute Spirit stands self-revealed. How the self- 
luminous reality came to be veiled in ignorance, we from 
the side of relativity can never explain. That is why it 
is called maya. From the side of the Absolute, there 
never was ignorance. It is the realization of this truth 
that is called moksa or release. One does not have this 
realization through mere theoretical reasoning. Tons of 
theory will not be capable of destroying the darkness of 
ignorance. What is needed for the purpose is the light 
of intuitive wisdom, which is jnana. 

The mortal illness which afflicts the modern man is 
excessive outwardness. He beats about the bush, flits 
around the outer courts, dreading to enter the inner 
sanctuary of his soul. Whether he goes to war or talks 
peace, whether he rules over another’s territory or 
formulates codes for his own conduct, he is governed by 
the exterior view of things, and hence he makes both 
himself and others miserable. He has ceased to be his 
own friend, and has turned out to be his own enemy. 
‘The things that he has created for his comfort have made 
a bondslave of him. The weapons that he has forged 
for his safety and security now threaten to destroy him. 
No farther can man go in his mad pursuit of an illusion. 
If he should be saved, he must be made to turn back from 
his meaningless race for material power. Not by adding 
things to oneself can one be happy. True happiness 
lies within. It can be attained only by him who is not 
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misled by the outer look of things, but succeeds in 
getting at their soul and re-discovers there his true 
Self.* 


* Presidential Address to the 30th session of the Indian Philosophical 
Congress held at Nagpur in Dec. 1955. 
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THE UNDERSTANDING OF INDIAN HISTORY 
By 


Dr. K. M. PANnIKKAR 


Durinc the last half a century, much progress has been 
made in historical studies in India. Notable work has 
been done on almost every period of Indian history. 
_ The history of South India, barely known 50 years ago, 
has now taken its legitimate place in the story of India. 
The former bias, based on the dependence of European 
scholars on the chronicles of Muslim historians is now 
almost gone and the greatness of the Pallavas, Chalukyas, 
Cholas, Pandyas and Ballalas and of the Vijayanagar 
Empire takes its place with that of their contemporary 
north Indian kings. Again, we know much more today 
about the social life of India during these great periods, 
and the continuing process of archaeological excavations, 
and the collection and interpretation of epigraphical 
records is filling up the undoubted gaps that still exist. 
The history of the Marathas and the Moghuls has been 
studied in great detail. The earlier imbalance in the 
history of medieval India mainly resulting from too great a 
dependence on Muslim annals has also to some extent 
been rectified. 

For some time now, Indian historical work has mainly 
been local, specialised and related to dynasties and kings 
of particulars regions. Consequently Indian history has 
acquired a reputation of being dull and uninteresting. 
Indian history, if one viewed it as the growth of a people 
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and their existence in time as a civilised community in 
contact with other peoples and civilisations, is an enthralling 
subject ; but viewed from the political point of view, it is 
dull, confusing and dreary. The reason for this confusion 
and lack of sustained interest is that at no time previously 
to our own day did India achieve political unity. While 
the unity of Indian culture and its integration within a 
defined territorial limit has been one of the major factors 
of world history at least from the 6th century B.C. and was 
recognised as such by her sister civilisations of Greece, 
Persia and China, politically India was, till recently, a 
country of many states and warring dynasties, whose 
persistent urge towards unity was defeated by geographical 
factors. The history of India has therefore to be a history 
of social growth and development and not primarily a 
political history. 

Regular dynastic histories from contemporaneous sour- 
ces were written only after Muslim rulers established their 
sway in north India at the beginning of the 13th century. 
Literary works like the Harsacarita, Rajatarangint, Vikramanka- 
devacarita and Prthvirajavijaya, though they contain much 
authentic historical material, could not legitimately be 
considered as histories. For the period before the Muslim 
invasions we have to depend on inscriptions, epigraphic 
records and literary compositions. With the establishment 
of Muslim power in Delhi, we have definite political 
chronicles but they deal only with warfare and domestic 
revolutions and are so overlaid with religious fanaticism 
and prejudice that their value as source books for a history 
of India is greately diminished. Also, to them Indian 
history began only with the arrival of Islam in India. It 
is only during the period of British authority that histories 
of India as a whole come to be written. Through a study 
of foreign sources, Greek, Persian and Chinese, through 
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archaeology, numismatics, epigraphical researches and the 
decipherment of old inscriptions, European scholars were 
able to create a chronological and dynastic framework for 
Indian history. But their approach to. historical writing, 
coloured by the national histories of their countries, was 
purely political. Numerous dynasties were unearthed. 
A variety of eras adding confusion to our chronology came 
to light. Empires and kingdoms were re-established in 
their glory and Indians began to talk of the Mauryas, the 
Vakatakas and the Guptas as national monarchs, whose 
imperials traditions were continued through a succession of 
dynasties, to create -a national entity known to us as 
Bharatavarsa. 

But this approach of European historians uffebeil 
from a fatal defect. They could only think of history 
as a record of the political growth of a nation, on the 
analogy of Britain, France or Spain evolving into states 
through the activities of a dynasty, and not as the record 
of a people living as an integrated civilisation but under 
dispersed political tower. They personified the states 
and conceived history as the biography of this collective 
personality. Speaking of the great’ French historian 
Michelet, Benedette Croce recalls his “fantastic idolisation 
of France as a physical, intellectual and moral person”. 
This judgment is true of most national historians, 
-Treitshke in Germany, Macaulay, Froude and Freeman 
in England. The school of history which the British 
historians developed in India, seeing India only as a 
geographical name and not asa political unit, could 
not personify her, with the result that they never went 
beyond the stage of local and dynastic chronicles, wath 
no central connecting link to unify them. - 

The integration of Indian society and civilisation 
has until recent times been unrelated: to: political events 
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and was certainly unconcerned with political unity. It 
was Dean Inge who described Hinduism as a noncorporeal 
state, an organisation of society above and beyond the 
political structure. Whether this is wholly true or not, 
it is undoubtedly true that a history of the Indian people 
can not be written in mainly political terms. 

So far we have been engaged in chasing the 
will-o’-the-wisp of political unity in Indian history, by 
tending to identify individual dynasties and empires with 
this ideal and by trying to create around them the 
image of an Indian nation, an ideal of unity which they 
were endeavouring to realise. It is difficult to see such 
a motive in our history. The unity of the civilisation, 
culture and society of India was assumed at all times 
but the unity of India as a nation is a recent concept 
and the attempt to read back into Indian history a 
permanent motivation which was not only absent, but 
which would have seemed to most people unnatural, is 
at the root of our failure in the historical field. 

The first requisite therefore to a re-writing of the 
history of the Indian people is to shed the conception 
of history which was prevalent in Europe until recent 
times, as the record of the growth and activities of the 
nation state. In the particular circumstances of Western 
European countries, it was only natural that their histories 
which cover comparatively short periods, should have 
been identified with their growth and development as 
independent nations and should therefore have been 


concerned with wars and conquests and with the © 


achievements of parliaments and ministries. But even 
in Europe the growing realisation of the unity of European 
life and culture has led to a wider conception of 
history, as a record of the growth of European civilisation 
in a world context. This school may be said to have 
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originated with Jacob Burckhart whose lectures on history 
at Zurich showed how European history had a unity 
beyond and above the history of individual nations and 
that too great an emphasis on the history of states led 
to a falsification of perspective. Since his time and no 
doubt also as a result of an increasing realisation of 
the identity of Europe as a single unit in contrast to 
Islam, Asia and the fast growing communities of 
America, historians in Europe have to a large extent 
discarded the national and purely political view which 
had for so long dominated historical writing. In England, 
this tendency owed much to the personality of Acton, 
a truly international figure, a catholic English aristocrat, 
connected as closely with Italy and Germany as with 
England. Acton’s one ambition, as every student of 
history knows, was to write a history of liberty, a dream 
which it was not given to him to realise. But as a 
catholic and a Dalberg and as the grandson of a Prime 
Minister of Naples, he saw Europe as a single civilisation 
and he was able through the co-operative histories which 
he promoted, to infuse into English historical studies a 
sense of European unity. It is significant to note that 
some of the most outstanding work done in England 
during the last quarter of a century deals with Europe and 
not with England. I have only to mention such names 
as Eileen Power, F. M. Powicke and Christopher Dawson 
to prove the point. On the continent of Europe the 
tendency has been much more pronounced. Henri Pirenne 
who may be considered the greatest of modern historians 
in his Mahommed and Charlemagne deals not with countries 
but with two confronting civilisations. 

An equally interesting development is the new school 
of history at the university of Paris which is associated 
with the distinguished name of Fernand Brandel. 
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Brandel’s epoch-making work is on the Mediterranean 
world in the time of Philip the Second. It is a history 
of a basic region of political, religious, economic and 
cultural development, and around the sea and the 
countries which enclose it, the historian builds up the 
living picture of peoples’ movements, conflict of culture 
and trade. The attempt is to take history away from 
territorial grooves and to conceive of it as something 
related to an integrated civilisation. 

I mention these facts to show how Europe tas already 
discarded the idea of confining history within national 
boundaries and enlarged it to include an entire civilisation. 
In India we, however, continue to cherish the old ideas 
and limit ourselves to the history of local dynasties, or 
attempt the impossible in the search for an imperial unity 
of India. Both, I need not say, are fraught with grave 
dangers. The study of local dynastic histories, without 
reference to the conditions of India as a whole has led 
us to the exaggerations of local patriotism which is one 
of the most dangerous tendencies in India today. Every 
local historian desires to prove that his area was a leading 
centre of civilisation and culture from the beginning of 
of time ; that the dynasts of his region were great empire- 
builders. In fact as a result of our localised studies we 
have come to develop a rivalry in historical greatness. 
Each area has begun to boast of conquerors and grand 
monarques. The glory of the Cholas and the Pandyas are 
claimed by the Tamils, of the Satavahanas, Eastern 
Gangas, Kakatiyas and in a measure of Vijayanagar 
are claimed by the Andhras. The Kannadigas are not 
to be considered a lesser people. In fact from one end 
of India to the other, every region considers its own 
history as something specially important, something 
which enables it to claim superiority over its neighbours. 
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This kind of historic study exalts localism based on 
dynasties and helps in effect to deny the idea of Indian 
unity, for however much we might try, we could not 
establish from history that political unity of India was 
ever achieved before. The chasing of the will-o’-the-wisp 
of Indian nationhood through the labrynth of time has 
thus resulted only in the creation of regional jealousies 
and rivalries. 

No one would deny that this kind of history which 
concentrates on conquests and wars by local heroes 
develops strange feelings of superiority. But surely in 
India there is no such variation of talent, such differences 
in natural endowment, such clearly marked distinctions 
of character as to enable any region to claim a permanent 
superiority over others. And yet- such has been the 
result of our studies in local history. 

It is time we also discarded finally this attempt to 
build our history on monarchs and dynasties, and 
viewed it from the point of view of the evolution of the 
Indian people. As Professor Maitland observed, history 
today has lengthened, deepened and widened in nature 
and scope with the help of archaeology, anthropology 
and sociology. 

If, as I belive, the history of a people lies in their 
_ social, economic and mental evolution through ages, 
then the material for it lies not merely in the discoveries 
of archaeologists and epigraphists—though these are 
undoubtedly very important—but in the literary records 
of the people. These are continuous, produced in successive 
periods and reflect the mind of the period generally 
more than the conscious records of kings and emperors. 
A most distinguished military historian, Capt. Liddle 
Hart, pointed out to me recently the curious fact that 
the despatches of successful generals no less than of 
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defeated ones, often contain distortions of fact, and 
imaginative descriptions of circumstances from which it 
is difficult to extract truth. It is of course known that 
prasastis or descriptions in praise of a ruler are seldom 
trustworthy in regard to facts. Literary evidence is far 
more dependable as reflecting the temper and character 
of an age. Even if the incidents narrated are altogether 
fictitious, the circumstances described should help us to 
understand the life of the period. To quote only one 
or two instances; in the Kathasaritsagara, recurring 
allusions to aborginal tribes in the Vindhya area generally 
indicate that the Bhilla kings used to carry out human 
sacrifice to please the mother goddess. In the Sakuntala, 
the police inspector who is offered a pourboire by the 
fisherman, invites him for a drink at a tavern—a very 
significant fact which clearly proves two things ; that the 
use of intoxicating liquor was a normal habit, and that 
the taverns where caste tabus were not strictly adhered 
to were a feature of urban life. So far only the Vedas 
have been subjected to this kind of study. But I am 
sure that if a systematic research was undertaken = in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit literature and in the vast and almost 
unexplored region of Jain writings, we shall discover 
ample material for a social history of different areas. Again, 
the dharmaSastra literature which is so rich and comprehen- 
sive and practically comes up to our own time has to 
be studied as material for history. Dr. Kane’s monumental 
volumes show how rich we are in this field and yet 
their utilisation as historical material has been very limited. 

Viewed from the point of view of the continental 
character of our history and the absence of a central 
national theme, we have, in my opinion, to reformulate 
the problems on which to concentrate our attention. Of 
course any attempt to do this does not and should not 
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mean a neglect of political history on a regional basis 
as before. A few of the questions to which the historian 
of the Indian people now vainly seeks an answer may 
be stated here mainly as illustrating my point. The 
first and most important problem which faces the historian ~ 
of India is the still uncompleted fact of the penetration 
through ages of a dominant culture over the vast 
aboriginal population. Our pre-occupation with the 
Aryans has led us in a measure to equate Indian social 
development with the Aryanisation of the country. But 
it is clear from every available record that from the 
earliest days the Aryan and the non-Aryan had mingled 
sufficiently to influence each other and to create a joint 
culture which we may well describe as Hinduism. But 
vast areas even in northern India continued to be 
occupied by the aboriginal population living in their 
tribal organisations. A recent study by Dr. Sashi Bhushan 
Chaudhuri, shows how widely spread was the distribution 
of these tribes which gradually had become Hinduised. 
The slow evolution of the Indian people from this vast 
conglomeration of tribes by the imposition of a common 
Hindu culture is the primary fact of Indian history and 
should be the sttbject of major research. That such 
Hinduisation was a slow process which continues even 
today, is established by the existence of many areas 
predominantly peopled by the tribal groups—especially 
in the uplands to the south of the Gangetic Valley. 
The Santals, the Gonds, the Sabaras and the numerous 
other tribes which constitute a major section of the 
population of this area are, as we know from their 
languages, social structure and tribal traditions, still, in 
the main, outside the sphere of Hindu life. In the 
Deccan and in South India,. the difference between the 
Aryan Hindus and the aboriginal population was less, as _ 
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there was much less of Aryan penetration and the 
champions of Hinduism would themselves seem to have 
been Hinduised indigenous peoples. 

Another major problem to which Indian isorians 
have to devote their attention is the origin and develop- 
ment of Hindu social institutions and the extent of their 
prevalence. Again, we have been inclined to think in 
terms of the universality of Hindu laws and social institu- 
tions. This would not bear analyses. Apart from the 
large population of indigenous tribes, even among the 
communities which are accepted as orthodox, practices 
vary very widely. Thus for example, even among some 
Brahmin communities in the south, the marriage with an 
elder sister's daughter is considered orthodox while it is 
prohibited by every school of Hindu law. Post-puberty 
marriage is the rule among the orthodox Nambudri 
Brahmins of the West Coast. Dr. Irawati Karve has 
recently established by a scientific study that kinship 
organisation among the Marathas shows clear evidence of 
non-Aryan survivals. In order to study the evolution of 
the Hindu people, it is necessary therefore that we should 
extend the scope of our researches. 

Changes in ideas is another fascinating subject which 
is of vital importance to an understanding of Indian 
history. When did Indians generally begin to consider 
travel across the sea as something which is unorthodox. 
That so late as the 1lth century there was no social 
stigma attached to sea voyages is well attested by the 
continuous flow of people from all parts of India to the 
countries of South East Asia, by the hundred ye&rs, war 
on the seas carried on by the Cholas against the maritime 
empire of Srivijaya and the Chola occupation of Kataha. 
In the Kathasaritsagara, a very large number of stories 
deals with the activities of traders. who sailed to 
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dvipantaras. But at some undetermined date the Hindu 
society seems to have enforced a tabu on sea voyage. Has 
it any connection with the Moslem-Arab control of the 
Eastern Seas which became effective at about thistime? _ 

Another problem that faces the student is the 
decadence which seems to have overtaken Hindu society 
in the period between the 8th and the 12th centuries. 
That there has been a marked decadence over large 
areas is well attested by facts. Our architecture, 
literature, scientific thought and all other spheres of 
activity proclaim loudly not only a decay of taste and 
interest, but a change of attitude which is_ truly 
remarkable. From the simple beginnings of the early . 
temple pictures on the Bharhut railings to the more 
elaborate structures of the extant temples of the Gupta 
period, we have a natural development of considerable 
significance, vigorous and artistic, but without any touch 
of sensuality. But in the 9th and 10th centuries, Hindu 
temple architecture in North India is overloaded with 
sculptures, the beauty of which should not obscure the 
sensuality and often the obscenity of the themes portrayed. 
The Khajuraho and Orissa temples for all their magni- 
ficence testify to a degeneration of the Hindu mind, which 
sought to find in Vatsyayana the themes for their artistic 
expression. If this architecture stood by itself, it might 
have been possible to argue that it was merely a regrettable 
deviation from normalcy. But the literature of the time 
provides even more convincing evidence of a general 
decadence. The direct, vigorous and humane poetry of 
Kalidasa reflects a contented and prosperous society. 
But the literature of the 9th and 10th centuries is gross 
and obscene to a degree and this is clearly no exception 
but a generally accepted fashion in all cultivated circles. 
The pornographic and obscence descriptions in great 
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Kavyas written by poets of recognised respectability and 
virtue cannot be explained away as mere idiosyncracies 
of taste. The great Vastupala, the Prime Minister of 
Viradhavala who built one of the marble temples of Abu 
and was in his day a most enlightened and charitable 
man, was also the author of the Nara-Narayaniya, in which 
whole cantos are devoted to erotic descriptions. 
Ksemendra, the celebrated Kashmirian poet, is among 
the greatest educators of India, a populariser of the 
Mahabharata, the Brhatkatha and even of the Jataka stories 
and yet he is also the author of the Samayamatrika, the 
theme of which is the life of a prostitute. Again 
Damodaragupta, a man of the highest standing in the 
society of the period, is known to us mainly as the author 
of the Kuttanimatam, a poem of extraordinary beauty but 
the theme of which is prostitution. In the Guhyasamaja, 
a text considered canonical and sacred by Tantrik 
Buddhists, the Buddha is pictured in amorous dalliance 
with heavenly maidens ; and the Hindu Tantrik literature 
_of the period contains many rituals of worship which can 
only be described as unnatural and obscene. In fact 
examples can be multiplied to any extent to prove that 
the vigour and dynamism which marked Indian life -upto 
the end of the 8th century had given place to a 
degeneration which has no parallel in earlier Indian 
history. Scientific enquiry had come to a dead _ stop. 
Varahamihiras, Aryabhatas and Bhadanta Nagarjunas 
are memories of the past. As Al Beruni noted, the Hindu 
thinkers of the period were exclusive and arrogant and 
unwilling to learn from or to share their knowledge 
with others. 

It is a major problem for Indian historians to study 
the problem of this widespread decadence, which probably 
explains the surprisingly ineffective resistance to the Turki 
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invaders from the North-West. India which was able 
to resist and throw back the armies of the great Khalifs, 
the greatest military power of the time, when they tried 


to penetrate into Gujerat and Rajasthan, lay prostrate 


before the adventurers from Central Asia. The vigour 
which enabled the Indian people successfully to resist 
the Sakas, the Huns and others who overturned empires 


elsewhere, seems suddenly to have vanished in the 11th, 


12th and the 13th centuries. 

I ‘shall allude to one other problem which seems to 
me to require careful analysis and study. Muslim 
kingdoms and sultanates existed in Delhi continuously 
from the beginning of the 13th century to the downfall 
of the Moghuls in the 18th century. But leaving aside 
the Moghul empire which established a _ genuine 
administering state and exercised effective authority over 
North India for nearly 200 years, the extent of the 
authority of the Delhi sultans seems to me a_ subject 
worthy of the closest examination and study. Muslim 
historians have assumed on the basis of a Khalif’s fatwa 
that the Delhi throne gave a legal right to the Empire 
of India. Following the Muslim writers, British historians 


also seem in the main to have accepted this doctrine. 


And yet the facts as we know seem to go against such 
pretensions. Take the case of Kalinjar. Every great 
Muslim ruler claims to have conquered it anew, the last 


to do so being Humayun., When Babar invaded India, 


Gwalior with its impregnable fortification was in the 
hands of the Tanwar rulers and he had in his turn to 
conquer it. Even in the Gangetic Valley which was 
directly under the Delhi administration, there is some 
evidence to show that the authority of the Delhi sultans 


_ was not wholly effective. Thus apart from Rajasthan 


and the vast area now included in Madhya Pradesh, 
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Vindhya Pradesh and uplands like Chotanagpur . where 
Muslim rulers hardly penetrated and the authority of 
Islam was never effective, even in the territories under 
the direct rule of the Delhi sultans, the spirit of the 
Hindu people never seems to have broken: In fact the 
most significant feature of the 14th and 15th centuries 
is the revival of Hinduism, to the study of which but 
little attention seems so far to have been devoted. We 
have tended to identify the political life of mediaeval 
India with the conquering expeditions of powerful 
monarchs and the chaos and confusion that reigned in 
the interval. The history of the Hindu people who 
still constituted the vast majority and which reacted 
vigorously after a period of prostration, has been generally 
neglected. 

There is another important fact relating to the study 
of Indian history to which I should like to allude. The 
emphasis on civilisation as the subject of historical study 
naturally enlarges the scope of Indian history, for Indian 
civilisation spread far and wide and created in South 
East Asia and in Central Asia, Hinduised communities 
whose cultural and political achievements are legitimately 
a part of the wider Indian heritage. Much work has 
been done in this field. Now we have some idea of 
the expansion of Indian culture in Indonesia, Champa, 
Kambuja and Funan, of the history of Buddhism in 
China and of the great Hinduised civilisations which 
existed in Serindia. The opening up of this vast field 
of enquiry has been mainly the work of European 
scholars, Chavennes, Sylvain Levi, Coedes, Kern, 
Stutterheim, Foucher and others. Though the subject is 
of primary interest to us, Indians, there has been but little 
Indian participation in this work. Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
and Prof. Nilakanta Sastri have contributed to the 
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interpretation of Indian achievement in South East Asia, 
but the basic studies have all been by European scholars. 
It is time that Indian scholars turned their attention to 
this subject and undertook researches on their own. 
Much remains to be done not only to reconstruct the 
history of those areas but to establish their relationship 
with different parts of India, to relate the developments 
in Greater India to the political, economic and _ social 
conditions in the mother country, to evaluate the 
contribution of local peoples in the evolution of Javanese, 
Khymer and other civilisations and numerous other 
problems of a similar nature. 

Also I am convinced that further and deeper study 
of Chinese history will help to explain many problems 
in India. Chinese historical material is vast. Much of 
it has not been explored for its bearing on India. Only in 
a superfical manner and as a bye-product of other 
studies has it been considered by Sinologists. The 
immense quantity of Indian literature, including a 
summarised version of the Ramayana belonging to the 
third century A.D. which Dr. Raghu Vira has 
brought back from China, after a preliminary visit, 
should open our eyes to the almost unlimited wealth 
which awaits any serious Indian student of Chinese 
history and civilisation. As at least from the third century 
B.C. India was known to the Chinese and further as 
cultural relations between the two countries were close 
for over 10 centuries, there is évery reason to believe 
that a careful study of Chinese historical material will 
yield satisfactory results for the reconstruction of many 
periods of Indian history. 

Indian history can only be understood in its proper 
setting. As the Italian scholar Luciano Petch has observed : 
“India and China, with Iran at their borders, are the 
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pivots on which turns the cultural dynamism of the Far 
East. But this constant conflict and exchange of ideas 
and forms of civilisation took place for the most part 
on a ground where other political forces and other forms of 
life prevailed. The steppe belt to the north of China 
and India played a great part in the development of 
Asia as the medium through which all kinds of religious 
and artistic influence travelled, and as a political and 
military factor outrunning even the possibilities of the 
two major cultural powers. While it is true that the 
history of the civilisation of the Far East hinges on China 
and India, while it is true that the world has never 
seen another political organisation possessing the stability 
and continuity of the Chinese Empire, it is no less true 
that the steppes and the Gobi desert were factors of prime 
importance in determing the development of Asian history. 
This holds gocd not only for the purely political element 
provided by the great but usually ephemeral nomad 
empires which arose at irregular intervals, in the steppes 
and the desert. But the peaceful and rich caravan cities 
of modern Sinkiang, made wealthy by the active trade 
in silk which nourished on that route down to the 8th 
century, Cities that were politically quiescent and objects 
of the greed of both China and the nomads, acted as 
essential agencies for transmitting from one to the other 
of the three great cultural areas the germs of reciprocal 
fertilisation. And in this process they developed a composite 
and in some ways unique civilisation on their own. 
Without the steppe, without its nomad states and its 
caravan trade, China and India would have been limited 
to secondary currents of contact through South-East Asia. 
In South East Asia, as I have already mentioned, an 
immense work of civilisation had been carried on for more 
than one thousand years; but it was this very work, 
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arduous and difficult as it was, which led China and India 
to face each other there, since the earliest ages, as two 
opposite civilisations, each unchangeably firm in itself, with 
no possibility of fruitful exchanges. For Central Asia, on 
the contrary, I need only recall the part played by the 
caravan routes of the Tarim basin in the transmission 
eastward of Buddhism and its artistic elements, which so 
deeply affected, by action and reaction, the evolution of 
Chinese society.” 

In fact the history of India, unless it is related to the 
developments in Central Asia and in South East Asia, 
would lose its full significance. Our vision of Indian 
history therefore requires to be widened, and the evolution 
and development of social and cultural forces in India have 
to be related to movements in these regions. This requires 
sustained researches in the history of our neighbouring 
areas, for which we have so far been dependent on the 
work of European scholars. I would venture to appeal to 
the government of India and to our universities for the 
establishment of chairs for Central Asian and South 
Eastern studies which are of primary concern to us in 
India. The Central Asian manuscripts in Delhi require to 
be carefully studied and edited. New expeditions have 
to be organised to carry on the work which was interrupted 
by the war ; and the knowledge obtained has to be related 
to Indian developments. South East Asian studies are 
equally important for our history, and a great deal of 
fundamental work still remains to be done. 

Also, generally one cannot but deplore the neglect of 
Asian history by our universities. The key to many 
problems of Indian history lies in the movement of nomadic 
tribes from Central Asia, beginning perhaps with the 
Aryans themselves. The Sakas, the Yue Chis, the Huns, 
the Mongols and the Turks who at different times were 
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pressing on the borders of India and who play so great a 
part in the history of North India represent vital 
movements of Asian history and have to be understood as 
such if our own growth and development have to be 
interpreted correctly ; and yet so far as I know, no serious 
effort has yet been made by any Indian university to make 
Asian history a principal subject of study, though we 
‘devote much of our time in familiarising ourselves with the 
European view of Western history. 

The study of European history is undoubtedly 
important for us from the point of view both of methodology 
and modern developments. And yet it is a one-sided view 
of Europe that we are familiar with. Europeans writing 
their own history give an essentially distorted picture of 
world events. To read the standard historical writers 
in Europe, one would think that at all times, this peninsular 
projection of Asia was the centre of the world and the 
torch-bearer of civilisation ; further, that history is to be 
interpreted as a never-ending fight between Europe and 
Asia, beginning, in their view, with the Persian king’s 
attack on Greece. One of the ironies of European 
historical thinking is this identification of Greece with the 
West. Actually much of Greek civilisation developed on 
the Asian coastal tract, in the borderland between Asia and 
Europe, and many Asian civilisations, notably the Islamic, 
claim succession to the Greeks. And yet by a bold stroke, 
the European historians have annexed Greece to their own 
life, forgetting that Greece was not only practically 
unknown to Europe for nearly a thousand years but that the 
destruction of the Greek civilisation of Byzantium was the 
supreme achievement of the West during the Crusades. 
Indeed if we have to study European history, as indeed 
we must, it should not be on the basis of the distorted 
picture presented to us by European scholars who see all 
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later history as a homeric struggle between the East and 
the West. Lest I should be accused of exaggerating, 
I quote from a historian who takes pride in the claim 
that he does not approach history with any prejudice 
(Mr. H. A. L. Fisher). In discussing the Persian wars 
Mr. Fisher says: “For the next two hundred years the 
Persian menace was a governing factor in Greek folitics. 
It was a rivalry between East and West, between despotism 
and liberty” ; the West of course always standing for 
liberty and the East being sunk in despotism. His whole 
book may be said to be an interpretation of this text when 
it comes to relations with Asia. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw says in one of his prefaces that 
when he read English history, he gained the impression 
that the English were uniformly victorious; but that 
when he read French histories, it was equally clear that 
the French led in all spheres. For us in India today to 
study European history from the point of view of Britain 
or even of Europe is to subject ourselves to subtle 
propaganda. What is important is to study European 
history objectively, to re-interpret European achievements 
from a world point of view and realise its significance for 
us. This is no doubt beyond our capacities today, but 
unless we devote our attention to it from now we shall 
be subjected to an intellectual dominance based on a 
distorted version of European history. In this connection 
I would invite attention to the work of American scholars 
on European history, which though it still retains the 
inherited prejudices against Asia, takes a more objective 
view about Europe as a whole. 

In conclusion, I would only make one appeal to 
Indian historians and that is not to lend themselves to the 
heresy of elevating regional glories as a result of . their 
Specialisation with: certain periods or certain areas. 
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Every region of India has contributed to the evolution 
of the Indian people ; every group added to our common 
heritage. Every part of India has its heroic period and 
forgetting this the historians have often contributed to 
the false pride resulting from the glorified self-image of 
our different areas. This is a most dangerous development 
which the historian has especially to guard against. We 
are entitled to take pride in the glories of Magadha, or - 
the achievement of the Palas or the Gurjara Pratiharas 
or the Cholas, Pallavas or Chalukyas or of Vijayanagar, 
the Moghuls or the Marathas, and yet our pride has to 
be that they have contributed to our common heritage.* 


"Masjid, Delhi 


*From the Presidential address to the 18th Session of the Indian 
History Congress held in Calcutta in December 1955. 
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-ASOKA AND HIS INSCRIPTIONS 
By 


Pror. Dr. Sunit1 KuMAR CHATTERJI, M.A., D.LITT. (Lonp) 


Tue English writer H.-G. Wells considered Asoka to be 
one of the Six Greatest Men of history, and yet Humanity 
outside of Asia did not know anything about him a little 
over 100 years ago. Even in Asia he had become a 
legendary figure. But the glory of his personality was 
specially recognised in Buddhist countries. In the Sanskrit 
literature of Mahayana Buddhism as rendered into 
Tibetan and Chinese, and in the. Pali literature of 
-Hinayana Buddhism, Asoka has his place well-established 
as a great king and patron of Buddhism. 

But the real Asoka, the human Asoka,. was lost to 
history. He had left behind him quite a number of 
inscriptions which set forth his ideals and his efforts to 
bring about a rule of Dharma or Righteousness in his 
empire, and to spread this Dharma among his neighbours 
all round him. These inscriptions were wholly lost sight 
of in India. The script and the language in which they 
were written became forgotton in India, and unfortunately 
no memory of it was preserved in literature. 

In India, and outside India too, we are eternally 
grateful to the curiosity of Europe about the doings of 
man everywhere—to the great Humanity of Europe—in 
bringing us back the historical Asoka by discovering, 
reading, translating and disseminating the inscriptions 
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which form the most precious relic of this great man. 
Tt was in 1838, just 118 years ago, that James Prinsep, 
the English Scholar, was enabled to read the script of 
Asoka’s inscriptions, the Brahmi, first with the help of 
bi-lingual coins of the Indo-Greek rulers of North West 
India giving their names in both Greek and Brahmi 
characters. Bit by bit the masses of inscriptions which 
were left by Asoka came to be discovered, edited and 
translated, and this process has continued right down to 
our time—even a short while ago discoveries of fragments 


of Asoka’s inscriptions were made in different parts of © 


India. 

These inscriptions are of paramount importance in 
the study of ancient Indian History and its life, thought 
and culture. They have made the great emperor of India 
live in flesh and blood, as it were, in our midst once 
again. The discovery of these inscriptions and _ their 
study have only re-affirmed his glory, and the esteem in 
which he has been held by the Buddhist world for so 
many centuries, although under a veil of legend and 
tradition. 

Scholars after Prinsep busied themselves with the 
interpretation of Asoka’s inscriptions, and they came from 
all the civilised countries, from Europe, from America 
and from India. The great English Indologist and the 
Father of Indian Archaeology, Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
studied the Asoka inscriptions, and after him came Emil 
Senart, the eminent French Indologist, who brought out 
in 1885, in two magnificient volumes, a complete edition 
of the inscriptions of Asoka with the original text, printed 
both in a special fount of Brahmi type which he had 
prepared and in a Roman transcription, and French 
translation and full commentary, historical and linguistic. 
After that, editions of the Asoka inscriptions and 
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commentaries on them have come out in a steady flow: 
and the present work* is the most recent one in this line. 

With the study of the inscriptions of Asoka, the 
greatness of Asoka the man has come out and Asoka 
has once again evoked unstinted praise from all who have 
had occasion to come in touch through these inscriptions 
with this great leader of men, who sought to bring peace 
and happiness to man through moral regeneration. In 
1890 the distinguished Indian Administrator and Historian, 
Novelist and Thought-Leader, Romesh Chunder Dutt, 
wrote about Asoka as follows (in his “History of Civilisa- 
tion in Ancient India”, Vol. III) : 

“No greater Prince had ever reigned in India since 
the Aryans first colonised this country, and no succeeding 
Monarch equalled his glory, if we only except Vikramaditya 
of the 6th century and the great Akbar of the 16th century. 
But the claims of Asoka to greatness rested not on the 
extent of his empire and of his prowess but on the liberal 
and catholic spirit which inspired his internal administra- 
tion, foreign policy, and the fervent love of truth, and 
the desire to spread the truth, which has made his name 
a household word from Siberia to Ceylon. No Monarch 
of India, not even Vikramaditya or Akbar, has such a 
world-wide reputation, and none has exerted such influence 
on the history of the world by his zeal for righteousness 
and virtue”. 

In 1920 H.G. Wells declared Asoka to be one of the 
six greatest men of history (the others being Buddha, 
Socrates, Aristotle, Roger Bacon and Abraham Lincoln), 
and he wrote about Asoka (in his “Outline of History”) 
in the following terms : 

“Asoka (264-227 B.C.) was one of the greatest 


*Asoka’s Edicts, by Dr. A. C. Sen, Calcutta 1956. 
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monarchs of history whose dominions extended from 
Afghanistan to what is now the province of Madras. He 
is the only military monarch on record who abandoned 
warfare after victory. He had invaded Kalinga (225 B.C.), 
a country along the east coast of Madras, perhaps with 
some intention of completing the conquest of the tip of 
the Indian Peninsula. The expedition was successful, but 
he was disgusted by what he saw of the cruelties and 
horrors of war. He declared, in certain inscriptions that 
still exist, that he would no longer seek conquest by war, 
but by religion, and the rest of his life was devoted to the 
spreading of Buddhism throughout the world. 

“He seems to have ruled his vast empire in peace 
and with great ability. He was no mere religious fanatic. 
But in the year of his one and only war he joined the 
Buddhist community as a layman, and some years later 
he became a full member of the Order, and devoted himself 
to the attainment of Nirvana by the Eightfold Path. How 
entirely compatible that way of living then was with the 
most useful and beneficent activities, his life shows. Right 
Aspiration, Right Effort and Right Livelihood distinguished 
his career. He organised a great digging of wells in India, 
and the planting of trees for shade. He appointed officers 
for the supervision of charitable works. He founded 
hospitals and public gardens. He had gardens made for 
the growing of medicinal herbs. Had he had an Aristotle 
to inspire him, he would no doubt have endowed scientific 
research upon a great scale. He created a Ministry for 
the care of the aborigines and subject races. He made 
provision for the education of women. He made—he was 
the first Monarch to make—an attempt to educate his 
people into a common view of the ends and way of life. 
He made vast benefactions to the Buddhist teaching 
Orders, and tried to stimulate them to a better study of 
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their own literature. All over the land he set up long 
inscriptions rehearsing the teaching of Gautama, and it is 
the simple and human teaching and not the preposterous 
accretions. Thirty-five of his inscriptions survive to this 
day. Moreover, he sent missionaries to spread the noble 
and reasonable teachings of his Master throughout the 
world, to Kashmir, to Ceylon, to the Seleucids and the 
Ptolemies. 

“For eight and twenty years Asoka worked sanely for 
the real needs of men. Amidst the tens of thousands of 
names of monarchs that crowd the columns of history, their 
majesties and graciousnesses and serenities and royal 
highnesses and the like, the name of Asoka shines, and 
shines almost alone, like a star. From the Volga to Japan 
his name is still honoured. China, Tibet and even India, 
though it has left his doctrine, preserve the tradition 
of his greatness. More living men cherish his memory 
today than have ever heard the names of Constantine or 
Charlemagne”. 

The above statement from a just and a balanced 
historian of the human race gives in brief an outline of 
what Asoka did and what he stood for. The man Asoka 
speaks out from his inscriptions, and these inscriptions have 
a perennial human interest, apart from their special 
interest for the history of the Indian man. They narrate, 
in plain and simple and unadorned language, which at 
the same time breathes a deep sincerity and earnestness, 
some of the desires, aspirations and strivings of a great 
ruler of men. They are in the spoken Middle Indo-Aryan 
dialects of ancient India, which were based on old Indo- 
Aryan or Sanskrit. They form by themselves quite a 
handbook of moral and spiritual striving which in_ its 
entirety can be looked upon as a great book, not only for 
India but also for the whole of Humanity. It is a book 
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of the type of Marcus Aurelius’s “Meditations”. Though 
not in their mystic content and outlook, but yet in their 
sincerity and spiritual striving, the inscriptions can be 
compared even with the earlier Upanishads and the 
Tao-Teh-King of Lao-tsze. 

The inscriptions of Asoka are unique in their way 
as epigraphs left by a great emperor. They have a 
tremendous documentary value, as giving a contemporary 
expression to the ideas which were moving men and 
women in a vast country for an entire epoch. The 
‘inscriptions of Asoka would evoke a comparison with 
those of the Achaemenian Emperors of Ancient Persia, 
the Orkhon inscription (dating from the 8th century A.D.) 
of the Turki Ruler Kul-Tegin and his brother, the 
inscriptions of the Burmese King Kyan-cac-Sah (or 
Kyanzittha) of the 11th century, and that of the Thai King 
Rama Gamheng of the 13th century. 

Asoka faithfully followed the great prescription of 
his Master, viz. Buddha himself, that people should be 
approached in the matter of spiritual truths in their own 
languages. His message to his people, in a similar spirit, 
was also couched in the various local dialects of North 
India. There are in the main four dialects of Middle 
Indo-Aryan or Prakrit which Asoka has used in his 
inscriptions : one of the North-West, one of the South-West, 
one of the Himalayan regions, and one of the Gangetic 
Plains. This last one is primarily that of the Eastern 
parts of his Empire—it is based on the Old Prachya or 
Eastern Speech from which both the later Magadhi and 
Ardha-Magadhi Prakrits evolved ; and it is rather curious 
to find that he does not use the dialect of the Midland 
proper, viz. Western Uttar Pradesh and Eastern Panjab, 
which later. became Sauraseni Prakrit. Possibly in his 
time this Prachya or Eastern Prakrit was also well 
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understood in the Madhya-desa or r the ‘Midland country, 
the home of Sauraseni. 

It is a thousand pities that Alin or rather the 
officials in the Secretariat in his Capital Pataliputra or 
Patna in Bihar did not think of using any of the non-Aryan 
languages of India. There were probably two reasons 
for this. Possibly i in the Capital at Pataliputra there was 
no one in the State Offices who was familiar with a non- 
Aryan speech; and besides, with the exception of the 
Dravidian speeches of the South, probably there was no 
literary life in the non-Aryan speeches. 

A scrupulons faithfulness in reproducing some details 
of the Aryan dialects of his time, however, gives to Asoka’s 
inscriptions as we have them a most unique linguistic value. 
As it has been stated, the specimens in these inscriptions 
in their various dialectal forms furnish us with a sort of 
“Linguistic Survey” of North India for the 3rd century 
B.C. Specialists have always been occupied with Asoka’s 
inscriptions and their language as studies of primary 
importance in Indo-Aryan Philology. 

The alphabet which Asoka has used in the bulk of his 
inscriptions (excepting in those of the North-West), viz. 
the Brahmi alphabet, is the ultimate source of all the 
different native scripts of India, and also of some countries 
outside India like Ceylon and Tibet, Ancient Central Asia 
and Burma, Cambodia and Siam, and of the various 
areas in Indonesia including the Philippines. The cther 
kind of writing, the Kharoshthi, is palpably of foreign 
origin, being a modification of the Ancient Syrian writing 
as it was current in the Persian Empire, and this Kharoshthi, 
although it was in vigorous use in the language of North- 
Western India for a good many centuries and was taken 
by Indian Colonists into Central Asia (what is now 
Chinese-Turkistan), has now become extinct. Asoka’s 
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pivots on which turns the cultural dynamism of the Far 
East. But this constant conflict and exchange of ideas 
and forms of civilisation took place for the most part 
on a ground where other political forces and other forms of 
life prevailed. The steppe belt to the north of China 
and India played a great part in the development of 
Asia as the medium through which all kinds of religious 
and artistic influence travelled, and as a political and 
military factor outrunning even the possibilities of the 
two major cultural powers. While it is true that the 
history of the civilisation of the Far East hinges on China 
and India, while it is true that the world has never 
seen another political organisation possessing the stability 
and continuity of the Chinese Empire, it is no less true 
that the steppes and the Gobi desert were factors of prime 
importance in determing the development of Asian history. 
This holds good not only for the purely political element 
provided by the great but usually ephemeral nomad 
empires which arose at irregular intervals, in the steppes 
and the desert. But the peaceful and rich caravan cities 
of modern Sinkiang, made wealthy by the active trade 
in silk which nourished on that route down to the 8th 
century, cities that were politically quiescent and objects 
of the greed of both China and the nomads, acted as 
essential agencies for transmitting from one to the other 
of the three great cultural areas the germs of reciprocal 
fertilisation. And in this process they developed a composite 
and in some ways unique civilisation on their own. 

Without the steppe, without its nomad states and its 

caravan trade, China and India would have been limited 

to secondary currents of contact through South-East Asia. 

In South East Asia, as I have already mentioned, an 

immense work of civilisation had been carried on for more 

than one thousand years; but it was this very work, 
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arduous and difficult as it was, which led China and India 
to face each other there, since the earliest ages, as two 
opposite civilisations, each unchangeably firm in itself, with 
no possibility of fruitful exchanges. For Central Asia, on 
the contrary, I need only recall the part played by the 
caravan routes of the Tarim basin in the transmission 
eastward of Buddhism and its artistic elements, which so 
deeply affected, by action and reaction, the evolution of 
Chinese society.” | 

In fact the history of India, unless it is related to the 
developments in Central Asia and in South East Asia, 
would lose its full significance. Our vision of Indian 
history therefore requires to be widened, and the evolution 
and development of social and cultural forces in India have 
to be related to movements in these regions. This requires 
sustained researches in the history of our neighbouring 
areas, for which we have so far been dependent on the 
work of European scholars. I would venture to appeal to 
the government of India and to our universities for the 
establishment of chairs for Central Asian and South 
Eastern studies which are of primary concern to us in 
India. The Central Asian manuscripts in Delhi require to 
be carefully studied and edited. New expeditions have 
to be organised to carry on the work which was interrupted 
by the war ; and the knowledge obtained has to be related 
to Indian developments. South East Asian studies are 
equally important for our history, and a great deal of 
fundamental work still remains to be done. 

Also, generally one cannot but deplore the neglect of 
Asian history by our universities. The key to many 
problems of Indian history lies in the movement of nomadic 
tribes from Central Asia, beginning perhaps with the 
Aryans themselves. The Sakas, the Yue Chis, the Huns, 
the Mongols and the Turks who at different times were 
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pressing on the borders of India and who play so great a 
part in the history of North India represent vital 
movements of Asian history and have to be understood as 
such if our own growth and development have to be 
interpreted correctly ; and yet so far as I know, no serious 
effort has yet been made by any Indian university to make 
Asian history a principal subject of study, though we 
‘devote much of our time in familiarising ourselves with the 
European view of Western history. 

The study of European history is undoubtedly 
important for us from the point of view both of methodology 
and modern developments. And yet it is a one-sided view 
of Europe that we are familiar with. Europeans writing 
their own history give an essentially distorted picture of 
world events. To read the standard historical writers 
in Europe, one would think that at all times, this peninsular 
projection of Asia was the centre of the world and the 
torch-bearer of civilisation ; further, that history is to be 
interpreted as a never-ending fight between Europe and 
Asia, beginning, in their view, with the Persian king’s 
attack on Greece. One of the ironies of European 
historical thinking is this identification of Greece with the 
West. Actually much of Greek civilisation developed on 
the Asian coastal tract, in the borderland between Asia and 
Europe, and many Asian civilisations, notably the Islamic, 
claim succession to the Greeks. And yet by a bold stroke, 
the European historians have annexed Greece to their own 
life, forgetting that Greece was not only practically 
unknown to Europe for nearly a thousand years but that the 
destruction of the Greek civilisation of Byzantium was the 
supreme achievement of the West during the Crusades. 
Indeed if we have to study European history, as indeed 
we must, it should not be on the basis of the distorted 
picture presented to us by European scholars who see all 
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later history as a homeric struggle between the East and 
the West. Lest I should be accused of exaggerating, 
I quote from a historian who takes pride in the claim 
that he does not approach history with any prejudice 
(Mr. H. A. L. Fisher). In discussing the Persian wars 
Mr. Fisher says: “For the next two hundred years the 
Persian menace was a governing factor in Greek follitics. 
It was a rivalry between East and West, between despotism 
and liberty”; the West of course always standing for 
liberty and the East being sunk in despotism. His whole 
book may be said to be an interpretation of this text when 
it comes to relations with Asia. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw says in one of his prefaces that 
when he read English history, he gained the impression 
that the English were uniformly victorious; but that 
when he read French histories, it was equally clear that 
the French led in all spheres. For us in India today to 
study European history from the point of view of Britain 
or even of Europe is to subject ourselves to subtle 
propaganda. What is important is to study European 
history objectively, to re-interpret European achievements 
from a world point of view and realise its significance for 
us. This is no doubt beyond our capacities today, but 
unless we devote our attention to it from now we shall 
be subjected to an intellectual dominance based on a 
distorted version of European history. In this connection 
I would invite attention to the work of American scholars 
on European history, which though it still retains the 
inherited prejudices against Asia, takes a more objective 
view about Europe as a whole. 

In conclusion, I would only make one appeal to 
Indian historians and that is not to lend themselves to the 
heresy of elevating regional glories as a result of | their 
specialisation with certain periods or certain areas. 
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Every region of India has contributed to the evolution 
of the Indian people ; every group added to our common 
heritage. Every part of India has its heroic period and 
forgetting this the historians have often contributed to 
the false pride resulting from the glorified self-image of 
our different areas. This is a most dangerous development 
which the historian has especially to guard against. We 
are entitled to take pride in the glories of Magadha, or 
the achievement of the Palas or the Gurjara Pratiharas 
or the Cholas, Pallavas or Chalukyas or of Vijayanagar, 
the Moghuls or the Marathas, and yet our pride has to 


be that they have contributed to our common heritage.* 


| 


an ema "Masjid, Delhi 


*From the Presidential address to the 18th Session of the Indian 
History Congress held in Calcutta in December 1955. 
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-ASOKA AND HIS INSCRIPTIONS 
By 


Pror. Dr. Sunit1 KuMAR CHATTERJI, M.A., D.LITT. (LOND) 


Tue English writer H.-G. Wells considered Asoka to be 
one of the Six Greatest Men of history, and yet Humanity 
outside of Asia did not know anything about him a little 
over 100 years ago. Even in Asia he had become a 
legendary figure. But the glory of his personality was 
specially recognised in Buddhist countries. In the Sanskrit 
literature of Mahayana Buddhism as rendered into 
Tibetan and Chinese, and in the. Pali literature of 
Hinayana Buddhism, Asoka has his place well-established 
as a great king and patron of Buddhism. 

But the real Asoka, the human Asoka, : was lost to 
history. He had left behind him quite a number of 
inscriptions which set forth his ideals and his efforts to 
bring about a rule of Dharma or Righteousness in his 
empire, and to spread this Dharma among his neighbours 
all round him. These inscriptions were wholly lost sight 
of in India. The script and the language in which they 
were written became forgotton in India, and unfortunately 
no memory of it was preserved in literature. 

In India, and outside India too, we are eternally 
grateful to the curiosity of Europe about the doings of 
man everywhere—to the great Humanity of Europe—in 
bringing us back the historical Asoka by discovering, 
reading, translating and disseminating the inscriptions 
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which form the most precious relic of this great man. 
Tt was in 1838, just 118 years ago, that James Prinsep, 
the English Scholar, was enabled to read the script of 
Asoka’s inscriptions, the Brahmi, first with the help of 
bi-lingual coins of the Indo-Greek rulers of North West 
India giving their names in both Greek and Brahmi 
characters. Bit by bit the masses of inscriptions which 
were left by Asoka came to be discovered, edited and 
translated, and this process has continued right down to 
our time—even a short while ago discoveries of fragments 
of Asoka’s inscriptions were made in different parts of 
India. 7 

These inscriptions are of paramount importance in 
the study of ancient Indian History and its life, thought 
and culture. They have made the great emperor of India 
live in flesh and blood, as it were, in our midst once 
again. The discovery of these inscriptions and their 
study have only re-affirmed his glory, and the esteem in 
which he has been held by the Buddhist world for so 
many centuries, although under a veil of legend and 
tradition. 

Scholars after Prinsep busied themselves with the 
interpretation of Asoka’s inscriptions, and they came from 
all the civilised countries, from Europe, from America 
and from India. The great English Indologist and the 
Father of Indian Archaeology, Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
studied the Asoka inscriptions, and after him came Emil 
Senart, the eminent French Indologist, who brought out 
in 1885, in two magnificient volumes, a complete edition 
of the inscriptions of Asoka with the original text, printed 
both in a special fount of Brahmi type which he had 
prepared and in a Roman transcription, and French 
translation and full commentary, historical and linguistic. 
After that, editions of the Asoka inscriptions and 
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commentaries on them have come out in a steady flow: 
and the present work* is the most recent one in this line. 

With the study of the inscriptions of Asoka, the 
greatness of Asoka the man has come out and Asoka 
has once again evoked unstinted praise from all who have 
had occasion to come in touch through these inscriptions 
with this great leader of men, who sought to bring peace 
and happiness to man through moral regeneration. In 
1890 the distinguished Indian Administrator and Historian, 
Novelist and Thought-Leader, Romesh Chunder Dutt, 
wrote about Asoka as follows (in his “History of Civilisa- 
tion in Ancient India”, Vol. III) : 

“No greater Prince had ever reigned in India since 
the Aryans first colonised this country, and no succeeding 
Monarch equalled his glory, if we only except Vikramaditya 
of the 6th century and the great Akbar of the 16th century. 
But the claims of Asoka to greatness rested not on the 
extent of his empire and of his prowess but on the liberal 
and catholic spirit which inspired his internal administra- 
tion, foreign policy, and the fervent love of truth, and 
the desire to spread the truth, which has made his name 
a household word from Siberia to Ceylon. No Monarch 
of India, not even Vikramaditya or Akbar, has such a 
world-wide reputation, and none has exerted such influence 
on the history of the world by his zeal for righteousness 
and virtue”. 

In 1920 H.G. Wells declared Asoka to be one of the 
six greatest men of history (the others being Buddha, 
Socrates, Aristotle, Roger Bacon and Abraham Lincoln), 
and he wrote about Asoka (in his “Outline of History”) 
in the following terms : 

“Asoka (264-227 B.C.) was one of the greatest 


* Ajoka’s Edicts, by Dr. A. C. Sen, Calcutta 1956. 
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monarchs of history whose dominions extended from 
Afghanistan to what is now the province of Madras. He 
is the only military monarch on record who abandoned 
warfare after victory. He had invaded Kalinga (225 B. C.), 
a country along the east coast of Madras, perhaps with 
some intention of completing the conquest of the tip of 
the Indian Peninsula. The expedition was successful, but 
he was disgusted by what he saw of the cruelties and 
horrors of war. He declared, in certain inscriptions that 
still exist, that he would no longer seek conquest by war, 
but by religion, and the rest of his life was devoted to the 
spreading of Buddhism throughout the world. 

“He seems to have ruled his vast empire in peace 
and with great ability. He was no mere religious fanatic. 
But in the year of his one and only war he joined the 
Buddhist community as a layman, and some years later 
he became a full member of the Order, and devoted himself 
to the attainment of Nirvana by the Eightfold Path. How 
entirely compatible that way of living then was with the 
most useful and beneficent activities, his life shows. Right 
Aspiration, Right Effort and Right Livelihood distinguished 
his career. He organised a great digging of wells in India, 
and the planting of trees for shade. He appointed officers 
for the supervision of charitable works. He founded 
hospitals and public gardens. He had gardens made for 
the growing of medicinal herbs. Had he had an Aristotle 
to inspire him, he would no doubt have endowed scientific 
research upon a great scale. He created a Ministry for 
the care of the aborigines and subject races. He made 
provision for the education of women. He made—he was 
the first Monarch to make—an attempt to educate his 
people into a common view of the ends and way of life. 
He made vast benefactions to the Buddhist teaching 
Orders, and tried to stimulate them to a better study of 
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their own literature. All over the land he set up long 
inscriptions rehearsing the teaching of Gautama, and it is 
the simple and human teaching and not the preposterous 
accretions. Thirty-five of his inscriptions survive to this 
day. Moreover, he sent missionaries to spread the noble 
and reasonable teachings of his Master throughout the 
world, to Kashmir, to Ceylon, to the Seleucids and the 
Ptolemies. ’ 

“For eight and twenty years Asoka worked sanely for 
the real needs of men. Amidst the tens of thousands of 
names of monarchs that crowd the columns of history, their 
majesties and graciousnesses and serenities and royal 
highnesses and the like, the name of Asoka shines, and 
shines almost alone, like a star. From the Volga to Japan 
his name is still honoured. China, Tibet and even India, 
though it has left his doctrine, preserve the tradition 
of his greatness. More living men cherish his memory 
today than have ever heard the names of Constantine or 
Charlemagne”. 

The above statement from a just and a balanced 
historian of the human race gives in brief an outline of 
what Asoka did and what he stood for. The man Asoka 
speaks out from his inscriptions, and these inscriptions have 
a perennial human interest, apart from their special 
interest for the history of the Indian man. They narrate, 
in plain and simple and unadorned language, which at 
the same time breathes a deep sincerity and earnestness, 
some of the desires, aspirations and strivings of a great 
ruler of men. They are in the spoken Middle Indo-Aryan 
dialects of ancient India, which were based on old Indo- 
Aryan or Sanskrit. They form by themselves quite a 
handbook of moral and spiritual striving which in its 
entirety can be looked upon as a great book, not only for 
India but also for the whole of Humanity. It is a book 
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of the type of Marcus Aurelius’s “Meditations”. Though 
not in their mystic content and outlook, but yet in their 
sincerity and spiritual striving, the inscriptions can be 
compared even with the earlier Upanishads and the 
Tao-Teh-King of Lao-tsze. 

The inscriptions of Asoka are unique in their way 
as epigraphs left by a great emperor. They have a 
tremendous documentary value, as giving a contemporary 
expression to the ideas which were moving men and 
women in a vast country for an entire epoch. The 
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inscriptions of Asoka would evoke a comparison with 


those of the Achaemenian Emperors of Ancient Persia, 
the Orkhon inscription (dating from the 8th century A.D.) 
of the Turki Ruler Kul-Tegin and his brother, the 
inscriptions of the Burmese King Kyan-cac-Sah (or 
Kyanzittha) of the 11th century, and that of the Thai King 
Rama Gamheng of the 13th century. 

Asoka faithfully followed the great prescription of 
his Master, viz. Buddha himself, that people should be 
approached in the matter of spiritual truths in their own 
languages. His message to his people, in a similar spirit, 
was also couched in the various local dialects of North 
India. There are in the main four dialects of Middle 
Indo-Aryan or Prakrit which Asoka has used in his 
inscriptions : one of the North-West, one of the South-West, 
one of the Himalayan regions, and one of the Gangetic 
Plains. This last one is primarily that of the Eastern 
parts of his Empire—it is based on the Old Prachya or 
Eastern Speech from which both the later Magadhi and 
Ardha-Magadhi Prakrits evolved ; and it is rather curious 
to find that he does not use the dialect of the Midland 
proper, viz. Western Uttar Pradesh and Eastern Panjab, 
which later became Sauraseni Prakrit. Possibly in his 
time this Prachya or Eastern Prakrit was also well 
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understood in the Madhya-desa or the Midland country, 
the home of Sauraseni. 

It is a thousand pities that iain or rather the 
officials in the Secretariat in his Capital Pataliputra or 
Patna in Bibar did not think of using any of the non-Aryan 
languages of India. There were probably two reasons 
for this. Possibly in the Capital at Pataliputra there was 
no one in the State Offices who was familiar with a non- 
Aryan speech; and besides, with the exception of the 
Dravidian speeches of the South, probably there was no 
literary life in the non-Aryan speeches. 

A scrupulons faithfulness in reproducing some details 
of the Aryan dialects of his time, however, gives to Asoka’s 
inscriptions as we have them a most unique linguistic value. 
As it has been stated, the specimens in these inscriptions 
in their various dialectal forms furnish us with a sort of 
“Linguistic Survey” of North India for the 3rd century 
B.C. Specialists have always been occupied with Asoka’s 
inscriptions’ and their language as studies of primary 
importance in Indo-Aryan Philology. 

The alphabet which Asoka has used in the bulk of his 
inscriptions (excepting in those of the North-West), viz. 
the Brahmi alphabet, is the ultimate source of all the 
different native scripts of India, and also of some countries 
outside India like Ceylon and Tibet, Ancient Central Asia 
and Burma, Cambodia and Siam, and of the various 
areas in Indonesia including the Philippines. The cther 
kind of writing, the Kharoshthi, is palpably of foreign 
origin, being a modification of the Ancient Syrian writing 
as it was current in the Persian Empire, and this Kharoshthi, 
although it was in vigorous use in the language of North- 
Western India for a good many centuries and was taken 
by Indian Colonists into Central Asia (what is now 
Chinese-Turkistan), has now become extinct. Asoka’s 
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Brahmi is in all likelihood derived from the latest phase 
of the ancient pre-Aryan script of India which we find 
in Mohen-jo-Daro and other sites in Western and North- : 
Western India. Both these scripts have a_ beautiful 
statuesque quality, with a simple and stately dignity even— 
which we find in the phonetic scripts in Western Asia and 
Eastern Europe of that pericd, e.g. the Old Himyaritic 
and the Old Phoenician in its various forms, the Old 
Greek and the Early Latin. 

But the language and style of the Asoka feaciiigtiad 
is still a little halting and not yet fully developed, as 
is also the orthography which is not always very sure 
of itself. But the simplicity of Asoka’s prose recalls the 
prose of the Upanishads and of portions of the 
Mahabharata. There are certain Old Persian influences 
in the style, including a number of Old Persian words. 
But in spite of its being occasionally a little hesitating 
in its flow, Asoka’s language has a remarkable stateliness 
which quite pleases us, and this reflects the ‘character of 
the author himself. For certainly Asoka himself was 
responsible for the first draft, either dictated by the 
Monarch himself or written out by himself, since the 
contents of the edicts are so very intimately personal 
that it could not have been otherwise. The style is the 
man, and here the style of the inscriptions also reveals 
the man Asoka. 

I need not deal with other aspects of the edicts. 
The Editor, Dr. A. C. Sen, bas treated them in the 
present volume from various foints of view. The 
inscriptions did not make very easy reading at first ; 
and in spite of over 100 years of close application to 
it by first-rate scholars of Europe and India, there are 
still a few places where the interpretation is not yet 
satisfactory. New interpretations are of course waited for 
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to make the sense crystal clear, which must happen 
ultimately. But one need not go into details of these. 
The value of the inscriptions for the average man 
is in their sum total, and the sense of this is quite 
clear. 

This sum total is, of course, in Asoka’s ideal of 
Dharma or Righteousness in Life. The salient character 
of his Dharma has been expressed by Asoka in more 
places than one, and Dr. Sen has also sought to summarise 
the nature of Asoka’s Dharma. One thing may be noted— 
and it was, as far as I remember, the late Dr. Prabodh 
Chandra Bagchi who first drew our attention to it. Asoka 
followed the doctrine of Buddha. But what actually the 
deepest conviction of Buddha about the Unseen Reality 
that is behind life was, we do not know. His Mrvana, 
which is the ultimate goal to be achieved by man, does 
not appear to have been a negative state of annihilation— 
it was a state which was positive and which was full 
of bliss (Nibbanam paramam sukham). This Nirvana could 
be attained after the human personality had achieved a 
blissful state of existence which has been expressed as 
‘ Brahma-vihira or “Moving about in Brahman.” For 
Brahma-vihara, which can be looked upon as an expression 
from the Vedanta of the earlier Upanishads, one must 
cultivate Karuna or Universal Charity, Maiiri or Active 
Good-doing for All, Mudita (or Mrduta) i.e. Gentleness as 
well as Spirit of Happiness, and Upeksa or Ignoring any 
Ill-will or Ill-deeds against oneself. Buddha was looked 
upon as an agnostic, and even as one who did not 
believe in any Supreme Spirit or Being,—as one who 
believed only in the Void and Emptiness (Sinyata). This 
is the view of the Hinayana Buddhism. 

But Mahayana, which is generally looked upon as 
a later development of Buddhism, certainly goes quite 
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contrary to these ideas. Mahayana, in many respects, 
is like the Vedanta of the Upanishads, and the Mahayana 
Buddhism is also suffused with the spirit of Bhakti or 
Faith in a Personal Deity. Mahayana Buddhism also 
lays a very great stress on the saving power of the 
Bodhisattvas, persons who are attaining to the position 
of a Supreme Buddha with the highest knowledge (Bodhi), 
but who have taken upon themselves the burden of 
leading all living creatures to salvation by placing before 
the people the example of their own lives. In his Rock 
Edict No. 10, Asoka seems to be guided by the same 
Bodhisattva ideal of the Mahayana. 

From the Asoka inscriptions, one thing becomes clear, 
that his Buddhism is based not on the Pali Buddhism 
of the Hinayana, nor again on the Sanskrit Buddhism 
of the Mahayana. Sylvain Levi and Heinrich Lueders 
have shown that the oldest texts of Buddhism were in 
a dialect which flourished before the formation of the 
Pali and the Sanskrit canons of the Hinayana and the 
Mahayana respectively, and this dialect was an eastern 
dialect (Pali really belongs to the Midland) which was 


very much like that of the Eastern inscriptions of Asoka. 


This eastern dialect appears to have been the actual 
speech of Buddha himself, and when Asoka has quoted 
from and referred in one of his Edicts to the Buddhist 
texts as he knew them, he has quoted them in this eastern 
dialect. For the evaluation of primitive Buddhism, the 
importance of the Asoka inscriptions can also be gauged 
from the fact that an earlier basis for the Buddhist 
canon than the Hinayana Pali or the Mahayana Sanskrit 
(or Central Asian Prakrit) can be postulated from these 
inscriptions. 

There have been published some very good editions 
of the inscriptions of Asoka in different languages. Long 
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ago, among the Indian languages Bengali was the first 
to get the inscriptions of Asoka (in some of the dialectal 
versions though not in their entirety) together with a 
Bengali translation and notes, from the pen of the late 
Charu Chandra Basu, whose edition of the Pali Dhammapada 
with Sanskrit equivalents and Bengali translation was 
an epoch-making book in Bengali for the popularisation 
of Pali studies. There were other Indian editions, e.g. 
by Pandit Janardan Bhatta in Hindi and of the late 
Pandit Ram Avatar Sarma. The Calcutta University 
edition of the text was followed by a much fuller edition, 
highly valuable linguistically, from the late Dr. A. C. 
Woolner, when he was Vice-Chancellor of the Panjab 
University. The convenient edition, as published by 
the Theosophical Society, Madras, from the Adyar 
Library in 1951, under the inspiration of the late 
Shri C. Jinarajadasa, giving Asoka’s text with Sanskrit 
equivalents and English translation and notes, is also 
very handy. Sometime before his death Prof. Jules Bloch 
of Paris brought out an exceedingly useful edition, with 
the Romanised Text (with certain emendations seeking 
to give the actual pronunciation in some cases) on one 
page and a French translation on the page opposite. 

Dr. A. C. Sen brought out some time ago, an edition 
in Bengali with the text in Bengali characters and a 
Bengali translation and commentary. And now we have 
the present edition from his pen which offers to English 
readers the text with a Sanskrit version below—both 
printed in a beautiful thick fount of Roman type which 
pleases the eye and makes reading easy—and English 
translation opposite, of this great document. 

There are of course the Standard Works of the earlier 
scholars, giving the corpus of the inscriptions, like those of 
Sir Alexander Cunningham, Emil Sénart, and finally of 
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E. Hultzsch in his Magnum Opus in the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarum published in 1925 by the Government 
of India. 

Dr. A. C. Sen’s book is published when India and 
all the Buddhist countries of the world as well as scholars 
interested in Indian thought and culture all over the 
world are celebrating the 2500th anniversary of the 
passing away (Maha-parinirvana) of Buddha. One of his 
sincerest disciples, who was enabled to spread the teachings 
of his Master far and wide among the sons of men, was 
Asoka. There is thus some fitness in this work being 
published on this auspicious occasion. 

I trust this will be of great help in spreading the 
message of Buddha, and of Asoka, which is also the 
message of India, with its appeal for all thoughtful and 
right-thinking men, men who have nothing but love for 
their fellow human beings, and who aim to attain to the 
Ultimate Reality through love and charity. 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE MAHABHARATA 
By 


Pror. TRIPURARI CHAKRAVARTI, M.A. 


Tue Mahabharata is a veritable encyclopaedia of Indian 
culture. It enshrines all aspects of Indian social, political, 
economic, religious and moral traditions. In_ short, 
it is a book of life embracing all the activities of all 
the people who have lived in this vast country. The 
Mahabharata tradition has never been completely absent 
from the life of the people. It.is a vital tradition which 
has been the mainspring of the action and endeavour 
of the people of India throughout the ages. Occasionally, 
no doubt, the ideas of the Mahabharata became somewhat 
weak, if not moribund. The stream seemed to be drying 
up. But such was the vitality of these ideas that they 
were revived and re-invigorated by seers and statesmen 
who wanted to remould the destiny of the country in 
accordance with the age-old and well-tried Mahabharata 
traditions. 

The most important and the most significant of 
these traditions is undoubtedly the concept of justice which 
has been again and again eloquently and powerfully 
emphasized throughout the pages of the great epic. It 
is interesting and encouraging to observe that this tradition 
of justice is enshrined at the very outset of the Preamble 
to the Constitution of independent India. Prof. Ernest 
Barker in his book, Principles of Social and Political Theory, 
makes a pointed reference to this Preamble and particularly 
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to this concept of justice, and declares that the Preamble 
to the Constitution of India serves as the keynote of his 
book. 


Dharma upheld protects : Dharma violated destroys 

_ The author of the Mahabharata in his great book 
of one hundred thousand verses gives justice the greatest 
attention and the highest place of honour. He equates 
justice with dharma or the moral law which binds and 
sustains the entire universe. Any violence done to this 
moral order or any transgression of justice brings about, 
in the long run, a disaster—“Dharma or justice protects 
(society) if it is honoured ; but it certainly destroys (us) 
when it is violated” (Vanaparvan, 312.128). ‘Success is 
certain to the pure and true’, said Bishop Stubbs in 
one of his memorable utterances, ‘success to falsehood 
and corruption, tyranny and aggression, is only the 
prelude to a greater and an irremediable fall.’ Justice 
sometimes, no doubt, seems to hide its face, but most 
unexpectedly returns, because an eternal truth cannot 
be completely obliterated and its progress cannot be 
arrested for an _ indefinite period. The Mahabharata 
proclaims that the eternal truths and rights of things 
exist independent of our thoughts or wishes, inherent 
in the nature of man and the world. These truths are 
bound to assert themselves. Justice is a power and if 
it is not allowed fair or free play in the affairs of men, 
it will have its revenge by undermining and ultimately 
destroying the social order. Justice is bound to exact 
the price of our confusion and errors. In the Santiparvan 
of the Mahabharata, Bhisma gave a series of discourses 
to Yudhisthira on rajadharma or the duty of the State. 
Bhisma dwelt at great length on measures to ensure the 
safety of the State. Quite naturally, he referred to the 
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integrity of the administrative system and the efficiency 
of the defence organization. But finally, he warned 
Yudhisthira that all these measures of safety and precaution 
would be of no avail if justice were violated or 
transgressed even in the slightest manner. He emphasized 
particularly the duty of adequately protecting the weak 
and the down-trodden. Bhisma administered a stern 
warning that if the weak and the helpless were not 
properly protected, or if they were oppressed or repressed 
by the State, then a calamity was bound to happen. 
Therefore, he enjoined upon Yudhisthira, as the newly 
enthroned emperor of India, the duty of taking all possible 
measures for the protection of the weak and the helpless. 
Bhisma says: “Most unbearable are the eyes of the 
weak, as are the eyes of the hermit and the venomous 
viper; hence do not oppress the weak. See that the 
weak are never slighted. Let not the eyes of the weak 
burn to ashes you and your kith and kin. On a family 
struck down by the flaming looks of the weak descends 
the curse of barrenness. It is destroyed to its very roots. 
Hence do not oppress the weak” (Santiparvan, 91.14-16). 


King as the guardian of Dharma 

Bhisma was never tired of emphasizing that justice 
should be meted out to all alike, and that all the people 
in the State, without any distinction whatsoever, should 
be made to feel that they were living under the paternal 
care of the king. Conditions of good life for all persons 
in the State should be created by the king, for he is 
the dispenser of justice and the architect of the destiny 
of the people of the kingdom. There was no such thing 
as inexorable fate or a predestined lot for his subjects. 
The king ordains what is good as well as what is evil for 
the kingdom. The king is the epoch-maker, and different 
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epochs in human history are the results of State endeavour. 
Such being the case, it was the bounden duty of the 
king to regard his subjects as his own children and to 
promote their happiness in every possible manner. Such 
a king is worthy of the highest honour, and of the best 
traditions of his office (Santiparvan, 69.89-100). 

Similar ideas were inculcated by Narada when he 
appeared before the court of Yudhisthira at Indraprastha, 
just after his enthronement there. Narada quite pertinently 
asked the newly enthroned king Yudhisthira if all the 
blind, deaf, mute, maimed, or otherwise physically disabled 
persons as also wandering monks in his kingdom were 
being carefully looked after and protected by Yudhisthira 
as his children. He also inquired if similar treatment was 
being meted out to orphans, the weak, the helpless, and 
the refugees in the State (Sabhaparvan, 5. 124). We 
have abundant evidence in the Mahabharata to show 
that this ideal of kingly duties was ever present before 
monarchs and statesmen. In the Virataparvan, Arjuna lays 
special emphasis on this aspect of Yudhisthira’s statecraft. 
He proclaims before the whole assembly of the Matsya 
Court, in no uncertain voice, that Yudhisthira, as king, 
completely fulfilled his kingly duties by maintaining like 
his sons all the old, infirm, disabled, poor, and helpless 
persons in the State (70. 24). 

In the AnuSasanaparvan (61.25-37) Bhisma dwells 
on the same theme of social justice. He says that the 
means of subsistence of the old, the minors, the blind, and 
the destitute should be particularly protected. The king 
must not extort taxes from those who are sorely distressed. 
Honest and upright men should be saved from the pangs 
of hunger. What can be more criminal for a country 
than to have within its bounds starving children looking 
on, while others enjoy delicious dishes? Learned men 
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cannot properly take care of themselves. They should be 
made free from hunger and want. Let it not happen that 
‘chill penury repressed their noble rage’. Such repression 
is tantamount, in its enormity, to the crime of throttling an 
embryo in the womb—nipping in the bud immense 
possibilities whose fruition might be beneficial to the 
country as a whole. Women, being helpless, suffer most. 
The State should be particularly vigilant in regard to 
their protection. If they are oppressed, or in any way 
dishonoured, then the future of the State is doomed. 
Bhisma pointedly inculcates the doctrine that the king who 
does not protect but, on the other hand} snatches away, 
the wealth of his subjects ; who violates the time-honoured 
and established traditions of the country ; and who also 
fails to show the qualities of right and proper leadership 
and is yet unashamed, is a disgrace to his royal office ; 
and such a king is Kali incarnate and should be put to 
death by his subjects acting in an organized manner. 
Bhisma is not satisfied by merely emphasizing the necessity 
of killing an unworthy’ king. He_ goes further, 
proclaiming that the king who takes upon himself the role 
of a protector, and yet does not fulfil it, should be 
slaughtered like a mad and diseased dog. Virtues and 
vices of the people in general, in a State, are the result 
of the king’s administration, and the king is responsible 
for the growth of virtues as well as for the prevalence 
of vices. It is the first and foremost duty of a king 
to provide for a just social order; it is his principal 
obligation to make the State the moral guardian of 
society. So Bhisma asked Yudhisthira to be a wise, just, 
and benevolent ruler in order that the entire community 
might look up to him for protection, guidance and 
inspiration. He also said, “Oh Bharata! In a well- 
protected kingdom the king receives the fourth part of the 
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merit of whatever auspicious action is performed by the 
subjects.” 


Vidura—Dharma Personified 

Vidura in the Mahabharata is the personification of 
dharma and the idea of justice. He is the very: 
embodiment of the Mahabharata ideal of perfect right- 
eousness, and his is India’s most authentic voice. Vidura’s 
conception of justice, however, does not lie merely in 
propounding canons ; he is a person who by his character 
and conduct always gives a lead to others for fearlessly 
pursuing the path of honesty and rectitude. The author 
of the Mahabharata mentions again and again, that 
education fulfils itself in character and conduct. Vidura is 
a standing example of this dictum. There is no dichotomy 
between his learning and character and therefore he has 
been held in such high esteem throughout the great epic. 
He sprang from a low origin; his social status was 
insignificant. He was a ksatta, born of a Sidra woman ; 
but his education, upbringing, character and discipline 
made him one of the foremost personalities of the 
Mahabharata. He could not tolerate any injustice in 
society, whether done by individuals or by the State. He 
was frank and outspoken in raising his voice of protest 
against manifest wrong and was no respecter of persons in 
fixing guilt. In the Sabhaparvan, we find Draupadi tortured 
and dishonoured in an open assembly by Duryodhana, 
Duhsasana, and other members of the Kuru family. Bhisma, 
Drona, Krpa, and other elders looked on, remained quiet, 
and did not utter a single word of protest against the 
enormity of the crime. They were afraid ; they did not 
have the courage to point out that an injustice was being 
done to Draupadi. They feared that they would thereby 
incur the displeasure of the king. But Vidura, as an 
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individual, had no doubt or hesitation in the matter. He 
did not falter or equivocate. Although he was a salaried 
servant of the State, he rose from his seat and with 
uplifted hands warned the entire assembly as to the dire 
consequences that would follow from their silence and 
inactivity (68. 58). 

No doubt or hesitation afflicted his mind or clouded 
his sense of duty. He was also equally emphatic in 
pointing out the clear duty of the entire assembly in 
such a crisis. He sternly rebuked the members present 
by saying that their silence in the face of a manifest 
injustice was definitely undermining the moral foundation | 
of the State and society. Moral order depended upon 
justice, and if justice were not allowed to function, then the 
future of society would be doomed. Lowes Dickinson says, 
‘Justice is a power, and if it cannot create, it will at least 
destroy. So that the question for the future is not, shall 
there be a revolution, but shall it be beneficent or 
disastrous ?? Vidura had no doubt that justice suffered 
in that crisis and justice was bound to exact the price of the 
confusion and perversity of the members of the Kuru Court. 
Vidura at the same time laid down an important dictum 
that a person in distress who approaches an assembly with 
an appeal for justice must not be looked upon as 
insignificant, weak, and helpless; on the other hand, he 
should be regarded as somebody with a flame of fire in him. 
This fire can only be quenched by the proper administra- 
tion of justice. If the members of the assembly remain 
silent, they become guilty of conniving at the wrong that is 
happening before their eyes. Their silence is tantamount 
to their acquiescence in the wrong. If however, the 
members of the assembly deliberately utter an untruth or 
give a wrong turn to the question, then certainly the entire 
assembly becomes guilty of perpetrating the misdeed 
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itself. Half of the demerit accruing from the untruth will 
fall to their share (Jbid., 68. 60-64). 

Vidura was thus expounding the doctrine that justice 
and moral susceptibility were inherent in human beings, 
and said that the members of the assembly must recognize 
these qualities as ornaments of the State and the bonds 
of society. Vidura asked Dhrtarastra to banish his son, 
Duryodhana, for all the sins that he was openly 
committing, and he implored him again and again to 
win the confidence of the Pandavas by fairness and 
regard for justice. Otherwise, Vidura had no hesitation 
in predicting that the ruin of the entire Kuru dynasty 
was inevitable. This sage advice of Vidura fell on deaf 
ears. Dhrtarastra was blind from his very birth; he 
was blind to the faults of his sons through his extreme 
weakness and excessive fondness for his children. He 
was deaf also when anybody gave him good advice 
against the faults of his sons. The Mahabharata is full 
of the lamentations of the old king, but it should not 
be forgotten that these lamentations were the natural 
and inevitable consequence of his lack of judgment and 
want of foresight. The great epic proclaims in no 
uncertain voice, that the root cause of the ruin of the 
Kuru family was the stupidity of Dhrtarastra who always 
consulted Vidura on ali critical occasions, but never 
acted according to his advice. 

When the five Pandava brothers and Draupadi were 
about to undertake their journey into the wilderness, 
Vidura, in the presence of all, uttered his blessings. 
He said that success to the pure and true was certain. 
He, therefore, asked Yudhisthira not to be depressed or 
down-hearted, because Yudhisthira, in spite of his defeat 
at the game of dice, and in spite of the loss of all his 
worldly belongings, yet possessed the greatest thing in 
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life, namely, dharma and the courage to suffer for a just 
cause. Such suffering ultimately helped human beings. 
Vidura could, therefore, foretell the ultimate victory of 
the Pandavas, and he said that he would live for the 
day when the Pandavas would return to their kingdom 
with all their glory and prestige undiminished (Jbid., 
78. 21). 

After the departure of the Pandavas to the forest, 
Dhrtarastra became somewhat nervous and disconsolate. 
He sent for Vidura and sought his advice again. 
Dhrtarastra said that Vidura alone possessed wisdom and 
sagacity, that in this family of royal sages he was the 
only one respected by the wise. Vidura, as usual, tendered 
the same advice, namely, the chastisement of Duryodhana 
and others, repentance for past sins, and the sending of 
invitation to the Pandavas to come back from the forest 
and enjoy their own kingdom again. This advice only 
served to irritate Dhrtarastra, who peremptorily asked 
Vidura to leave. Vidura was not embarrassed in the 
least. He knew that he was giving his advice for a 
just cause. He immediately went to the forest to meet 
Yudhisthira and offered him the same advice—the advice 
which he had given, again and again, throughout the 
game of dice, namely, the necessity of preserving patience 
and courage in the midst of a crisis, and the unwavering 
fortitude to suffer for the sake of justice. Yudhisthira 
and his brothers felt once more inspired after listening 
to these words of Vidura. 

When the Pandavas returned after having spent 
thirteen years in the wilderness and demanded the 
restoration of their paternal inheritance, Vidura came 
forward to support the just demands of the Pandavas. 
In the open Kuru assembly of Hastinapura, he raised 
his voice in favour of a just deal. He implored 
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Dhrtarastra again and again, to be kind and just. He 
administered a sharp rebuke to Duryodhana for his 
unrighteous conduct and warned him that the result of 
his policy would be a terrible calamity, in which every- 
thing would be lost. Vidura’s prophetic words were not 
heeded by Duryodhana, and the tragedy of Kuruksetra 
became inevitable. 

After the Kuruksetra War, in which the entire Kuru 
family was annihilated Vidura did not desert the old 
and helpless king Dhrtarastra. He remained a faithful 
companion, friend, philosopher and guide to the blind 
and infirm king. In the midst of desolation and despair, 
his words were words of inspiration and encouragement. 
He stood by Dhrtarastra throughout the remaining years 
of his life, following him even when Dhrtarastra embraced 
a life of renunciation and went to the forest. Vidura 
felt that this was justice. He was a friend in need, and 
for the sake of his master and benefactor, he was 


prepared to undergo suffering and privation and make 
the supreme sacrifice. 


Krsna upholds Dharma 

The doctrines that had been propounded by Vidura 
in the Kuru assembly at Hastinapura were once more 
re-emphasized by Krsna before the same assembly on a 
historic occasion. Krsna had approached Dhrtarastra 
and Duryodhana with definite peace proposals on the 
eve of the Kuruksetra War. Duryodhana however, 
contemptuously turned down these peace offers and 
threatened to arrest and detain Krsna as a_ hostage. 
Finding that the members of the assembly were silent 
and did not utter a word of protest against the conduct 
of Duryodhana, Krsna sternly rebuked them for their 
failure to rise to the occasion and perform their just 
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duties. He was enunciating the fundamental doctrine 
that an unjust act should evoke a spirit of protest from 
those who happen to witness it. Before the very. eyes 
of the assembled members injustice was being perpetrated. 
A manifest wrong was being committed by a haughty 
and arrogant king. The silence of the members of the 
assembly and the absence of the spirit of protest were 
nothing short of a crime. The members were guilty of 
criminal negligence of duty through their timidity and 
inaction. Krsna had no hesitation in declaring that the 
conduct of the Kuru elders constituted a grave dereliction 
of duty. And he predicted great disaster. He also 
pointed out that it was essential in the interests of social 
well-being that a manifest wrong or injury to a good 
cause must not be allowed to happen before the eyes 
of an honest individual or in an open assembly. The 
indifference to or connivance at the perpetration of a 
wrong is tantamount to the suicide of those who look 
on and do not strive their utmost to prevent it. Krsna 
had no love or respect for a cloistered or hidden virtue, 
which did not come out into the open to meet its 
adversary. Such a virtue, he said, always led to ruin 
and destruction, just as a torrential river carried away 
by its strong current the trees and houses standing on 
its banks. Before he left the Kuru Court, he therefore, 
gave a final warning to its members. He said that he 
was not concerned so much about the conduct of 
Duryodhana, which was reprehensible enough; he was 
more vitally interested in the attitude of the members 
of the assembly towards the wrong which was being 
connived at. Here undoubtedly Krsna was laying down 
a dictum of inestimable value that, in social affairs, an 
honest individual must always protest against a_ social 
wrong. Silence in such a case becomes tantamount to 
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acquiescence in the crime, and such silence, or the absence 
of protest, brings about disaster in the long run. 


Draupadi condemns violation of Dharma 
Draupadi is another great character of the 
Mahabharata, who by her utterances reinforces the same 
doctrine. In the Virataparvan, we find Draupadi was 
grossly insulted by Kicaka, the commander-in-chief of the 
Matsya State. Draupadi sought the protection of the 
Matsya Court in order to escape Kicaka, but nevertheless 


the arrogant commander-in-chief gave her several kicks 


in the open assembly. Draupadi in tears asked for justice, 
but justice was not forthcoming. The king as well-as the 
members of the assembly remained completely silent. They 
had not the courage to condemn the conduct of Kicaka or 
even to utter a mild word of protest against his heinous 
offence. Draupadi, however, was unafraid. Before the 
whole assembly she rebuked the king saying: “O King, 
your conduct towards Kicaka is utterly unworthy of your 
royal office. Such behaviour befits barbarians and not 
an assembly. Such a state of affairs brought disgrace 
to the entire assembly” (Virataparvan, 17. 31). She did not 
remain satisfied by rebuking only the king ; she had equally 
strong words for the members of the assembly, who by 
their silence and inaction practically supported what was 
_happening before their eyes. She warned them about the 
consequences of this conduct: “A courtier who worships 
him (such a king), also becomes unrighteous.” Draupadi 
thus preached the necessity of protest on the part of 
individuals and an assembly against an act of injustice. 
Protest becomes a duty, even a religious duty ; and failure 
to perform this duty in the face of a crisis always 
undermines the social order and social well-being. Draupadi 
certainly recollected, on this occasion, her insults at the 
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hands of Duhsasana in the open Kuru assembly at 

Hastinapura. She spoke then with great firmness about 
the necessity of condemning vile deeds in unmeasured 
terms. On that occasion also she was greatly pained and 
surprised that the reprehensible conduct of Duhsasana 
received no condemnation from the members of the 
assembly who remained silent. Draupadi, therefore, 
concluded that Duhsasana’s action had the approval of 
the entire assembly (Sabhaparvan, 67. 39). 


Gandhari’s insistence on Justice 

Gandhari, more than any other person in the great 
epic, kept her faith in the moral order or justice undimmed, 
and in the hours of supreme crisis in her life, she always 
unhesitatingly sacrificed narrow, personal, selfish interests, 
and embraced the cause of virtue and righteousness. 
This she did even at the reril of herself and the fortunes 
of her family. She kept aloft the standard of dharma 
and asked others to act in the same manner. After 
the terrible disaster of the Kuruksetra War, in which 
she lost all her hundred sons, and other near relations, 
Gandhari stood firm and maintained her unflinching faith 
in the triumph of justice, and she boldly expressed her 
feelings to that effect. 

Gandhari gave birth to one hundred sons, but these 
sons did not fulfil the expectations of their virtuous 
mother. She never approved of the conduct of her sons 
towards their Pandava cousins, and often appealed to 
her husband to check their evil propensities. In the 
game of dice at the Court of Hastinapura, Yudhisthira 
gambled away his all; he lost his kingdom, fortunes, his 
brothers, and even his dear wife. There was great 
jubilation at the court, in which the old king Dhrtarastra 
also joined. But there was one person in Hastinapura, 
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on that day, who was stricken with great grief. It was 
Gandhari. On seeing the base and unjust conduct of 
her sons and the unmerited sufferings of the Pandavas, 
she approached her husband and asked him to express 
his firm disapproval of the conduct of their wicked sons. 
She went even a step further and peremptorily told her 
husband to banish Duryodhana who had become a 
disgrace to the whole Kuru family. 

As a mother, Gandhari never allowed her love and 
affection for her sons to get the better of her judgment 
and wisdom. Her voice throughout the Mahabharata is 
the voice of warning to her sons, who were treading 
the path of error and injustice. Her constant exhortation 
to Duryodhana was to make up the quarrel existing 
between the Kauravas and the Pandavas and to find a 
formula of peaceful and amicable settlement. When 
Krsna came to Hastinapura on the eve of the Kuruksetra 
War as a plenipotentiary of the Pandavas with specific 
peace proposals, and when these proposals were being 
contemptuously rejected by Duryodhana, Gandhari 
throwing aside all hesitations, appeared personally in 
the royal Court of Hastinapura and sternly rebuked 
Duryodhana for his wayward conduct. She plainly told 
her son in the midst of the entire assembly that the 
wages of sin was death. She also said that war would 
not solve away problems ; on the contrary, it would lead 
to further complications. So her definite and emphatic 
advice to her son was to restrain his greed and desist 
from war.. 

Duryodhana, however, had no respect for the sage 
words of his mother and adopted war as an instrument 
of his policy. After the outbreak of the Kuruksetra War, 
which lasted for eighteen days, Duryodhana used to visit 
his mother every day before going to the battle-field, 
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in order to seek her blessings. The pathetic prayer of 
Duryodhana was that his mother should wish victory 
for his cause (Striparvan, 14. 8), but in spite of his repeated 
entreaties, Gandhari always uttered the highly significant 
words before Duryodhana that there was a power that 
makes for righteousness, and righteousness always and 
invariably triumphs. After the conclusion of the war 
in which all her sons were slain, Krsna, after pacifying 
Gandhari, asked her permission to go away immediately 
to save the Pandava princes from impending danger. 
She quickly asked him to depart and save the Pandava 
princes from this disaster; such was her composure in 
the midst of a terrible calamity, and so great were her 
sense of duty and her affection for the Pandavas.* 


*Courtesy Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta. 


INDIA’S LIVING BUDDHISM . 
By 


Pror. Dr. MANOMOHAN GHOSH, M.A., PH.D. 


SomE writers have held the view that Buddhism was a 
protest and revolt against Vedic formalism, that the 
reactionary Brahmins gradually destroyed the rival creed 
after it had flourished for centuries, and that it could live 
only in foreign lands where Hinduism could not reach 
it. The only history in this line, with the knowledge 
of which such writers started their investigation was 
that of Christianity. It will not be wrong to suppose 
that this fact has coloured very much the opinion of 
these writers. We should remember however, that though 
Christianity developed out of the Christ’s sublime teaching 
of love, yet its path of progress has often been marked 
with hatred and violence. The initial assumption of these 
scholars that Buddha’s teachings were directed solely 
against the Vedic rituals which encouraged killing, is not 
correct. Indeed the great Sakya teacher criticised ritual 
killing, but he condemned extra-ritualistic killing as 
well. In addition to this, he was very strongly critical 
about the behaviours and modes of thinking of almost 
all the other contemporary religious sects which had 
numerous adherents among the people. As can very 
naturally be expected, these sects became hostile to the 
Buddha's newly preached way of salvation; but this 
hostility never developed into sanguinary conflicts of any 
kind. The same can also be said about the relation 


between Buddhism and Brahmanism. 
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The ultimate decline of Buddhism in the land of 
its birth, cannot be attributed to the hostility of the 
followers of the Vedic religion. This decline came 
through the process of natural evolution. To absolve 
‘the Brahmanas from the charge lavelled against them, 
we should remember that this process worked with the 
same inevitability in case of the Vedic religion also. 
Though this religion has maintained its existence even 
after millenniums, it is no longer the dominant faith it 
once was. The decline of Buddhism has been merely a 
decline of its outward form. The spirit of this unique 
religion penetrated very deeply into the life of India’s 
people. One very well-known example of this is the great 
Vedantist Sankara (c. 9th century) whose philosophy was 
so much saturated with Buddhist ideas that to his 
antagonists he was a ‘Buddhist in disguise’. But not 
only in philosophy but in religious thought and social 
conduct also, Buddhism has profoundly influenced the 
Indian people. The Buddhist ideal of maitri (universal 
love and compassion) has conquered all opposition and 
has ultimately become synthesised with the best in India’s 
religious culture. This very ideal saved staunch patrons 
of Buddhism like Asoka from being zealous tyrants 
forcing people on the point of the sword to accept their own 
creed. Not only was Asoka not hostile to other religious 
sects but he was positively benevolent to them. In more 
than one of his edicts he enjoined his subjects to show 
equal respect to Brahmanas and Sramanas, and in one 
of the edicts he asks them to excercise moderation in 
the criticism as well as in the praise of all religious 
sects. His advice was that one should honour the sect 
which one did not belong to, for, by so doing one raises 
one’s own sect in the estimation of others and at the 
same time benefits its rivals. On the other hand, he 
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very clearly says that no one should extol his own sect 


too much or censure other sects too greatly, for, by so 
doing one will not only damage other sects but one’s 
own sect as well. | 

The later history of India shows unmistakably that - 
Asoka’s propagation of the Buddhist ideal throughout 


' the length and breadth of his vast dominion with all 


the resources at his disposal, left on the Indian society 
an abiding impress of ideological toleration, without 
which civilization loses indeed much of its value. Thus 
in spite of sporadic opposition from other sects, Buddhism 
or rather its moral and ethical teachings came to be 
absorbed by Hinduism which was a later modification 
of the Vedic religion. During the long process of this 
absorption we see that an emperor like Chandragupta II 
(375-413 A.D.), though he was a devotee of Visnu, showed 
equal favour to Buddhists. It was in his time that the 
famous Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien came to India for 
studying Buddhist literature, stayed here for six years, 
and was very much pleased with all that he saw. It 
was also at the time of the Guptas that there finally 
came to be established the theory of the Ten Avataras 
which included Buddha. According to this theory, Visnu 
the supreme Hindu Deity, incarnated himself from age 
to age to relieve the earth when it became sorely 


_ afflicted by the forces of evil. Thus an identification of 


Buddha with Visnu made an effective end of whatever 


thin antagonism solitary Hindus might have had towards 


Buddhism in about the fifth century. 

- The next Indian monarch of importance who 
patronised Buddhism was the king Harsha (606-647) of 
Kanauj. It was in his time that the celebrated Chinese 
scholar-pilgrim Hiuen Tsang (Yuan Chwang) came to 
India. From the accounts left by him, we learn that 
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Hill overlooking Leh, on which are situated an ancient fort, the 
palace and a Gumpa 


Below—A Leh crowd drawn by the camera 
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Head Lama Kushak Bakula, the leading 
personality of Ladakh 


Below—The 12-year-old boy Head Lama of Hemis Gumpa of 
Ladakh, seated on his pontifical throne 
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Harsha in his latter days embraced Buddhism. But he 
retained all respects for the gods like the Sun and Siva 
whom he once worshipped and to whom his innumerable 
subjects were still devoted. This spirit of tolerance did 
not die down even alter the militant Islam came and 
ravaged India for some time. After about three centuries, 
the fury of religious intolerance of the Muslims abated, 
and Akbar, the great Mughal emperor, came to treat all 
the religious sects with equal honour. But even if 
political motives may be ascribed to this excellent 
monarch’s very admirable catholic attitude, the number 
of Muslim saints and holy men who, during the rule of 
the Turks, Afghans and Mughals won the hearts of millions 
of Hindus by their non-sectarian love of God and all 
fellow-beings, was a solid historical fact, and their 
appearance cannot be explained except on the assumption 
of the age-long influence on Indian society of the Buddhist 
ideal of maitri. It was these saints and holy men who 
could keep India in the path of sanity and rectitude 
when the Muslim rule was gradually weakened with the 
death of Aurangzeb. India can be rightly proud of the 
fact that the Hindus of the time did not think of 
attempting like the Spanish leaders of Christianity, a 
forcible reconversion of all those whose forefathers had 
embraced Islam. India’s age-long tradition of maitri 
again asserted itself in the person of Mahatma Gandhi 
who unceasingly preached his message of love. Gandhi's 
self-sacrifice recalls to our mind similar sacrifices of 
countless Bodhisattvas and it may be said that he has 
revived once again this noble ideal for his countrymen. 


11 
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LADAKH—SOME IMPRESSIONS 
By 


Yuvaraj Karan SINGH 


Tue flight from Srinagar in Kashmir to Ladakh is perhaps 
one of the most spectacular that it is possible to undertake 
anywhere in the world. As the plane soars to a height 
of almost four miles, one views an endless panorama of 
snow-capped mountains stretching as far as the eye can 
see in every direction. The peaks are of many shapes. 


‘Some look like snowy temples, some like lofty forts and 


palaces. Outstanding among these peaks, aloof and proud 
in its glory, stands Nanga Parbat, resplendant in _ its 
height of 26,600 feet. In the distance one can see the 
second highest mountain in the world, Mount Godwin 
Austin (also known as K 2) which rises to a height of 
28,250 feet. After flying eastward over a sea of peaks 
and snowy pinnacles for three quarters of an hour one 
approaches Leh, the chief town of Ladakh, where an air- 
field of fairly considerable size was constructed a few years 
ago. The airstrip, though sufficiently long, is uneven 
and bumpy. 

On alighting from the plane one is in a_ different 
world. The surrounding mountains, though bare and 
desolate, have a beauty all their own. They are of 
colours ranging from mauve to violet and light blue, and 


the sky is the deepest sapphire blue. Somehow the 


atmosphere is entirely different from what one experiences 
anywhere else. Perhaps the altitude, 11,500 feet, partly 
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accounts for this, because at that height the air is crisp 
and crystal clear. 

The appearance of the inhabitants of Ladakh adds 
to the ‘out-of-this-world’ effect. The men are clothed in 
thick woollen gowns reaching down to their ankles, and 
wear Curious hats shaped rather like decapitated pagodas. 
The flaps of these hats curve outwards over the ears 
giving the wearers a curious appearance. The women 
wear heavy headgears studded with large turquoises, which 
reach almost a foot down their backs. They also wear 
several bracelets and bangles which they click together 
accompanied by a graceful bow as a sign of greeting 
and respect. They are attired in a loose gown of heavy 
silk or wool with a waistband, and wear shoes of red 
and green felt with gay embroidery. 

The next thing one immediately notices about these 
people is their friendliness and simplicity, which is 
faithfully conveyed in their broad smiles and laughter. 
It is said that murder, assault and even theft are practically 
unknown to these simple people, and that they never 
lock their houses. After seeing them face to face and 
hearing their enthusiastic chatter and easy laughter, one 
finds no difficulty in believing this. 

The town of Leh itself offers a welcome and pleasant 
surprise. Whereas one expects to see only a handful of 
houses set amidst unbroken solitude and barrenness, one 
is confronted with groves and clusters of trees, mostly 
poplars and willows. Some of these are so small that 
they give the impression that one has wandered into a 
land of Liliputian proportions. The town itself is situated 
. close to a hill upon which rests a huge ancient palace. 
The winding streets of Leh are picturesquely thronged 
not only by the local inhabitants. but also by traders 
from Yarkand, Turkistan and Lhasa. 
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On the five-mile drive from the airport to the town, 
one notices many Gumpas, most of them spectacularly 
perched upon the sides of the mountains. These Buddhist 
temples provide a fascinating sight. They all contain 
exquisite images of Lord Buddha. In some Gumpas the 
images are of colossal dimensions, and it is hard to 
imagine how they were made and transported to their 
lofty tabernacles. The image at the Shay Gumpa, a few 
miles from Leh, is made of copper covered with gold 
leaf, and is full forty feet in height. The head is at 
least eight or nine feet broad, and what is so impressive 
is that the statue is not at all grotesque. It is perfectly 
proportioned and each part is delicately shaped. 

Visiting these Gumpas is most interesting. I was 
greeted at each Gumpa by large numbers of red-robed 
lamas, some of whom stood playing their musical instru- 
ments in welcome on top of the square gateway, standing 
out dramatically against the deep-blue sky. The Gumpas 
themselves are huge buildings which in addition to the 
main prayer halls contain scores of rooms for the lamas 
who live there. They are dark inside and a lamp is 
required to guide one around. 

Incidentally, lamaism differs from other systems such 
as Jagirdari in one very important respect. That is that 
anyone, whether poor or rich, can become a lama. Usually 
the youngest son of a family dedicates himself to a 
lamasery. It is not hereditary—lamas are not allowed to 
marry—and it does not therefore constitute, and is not 
regarded by the people as constituting an imposed 
hereditary system of exploitation. This, along of course with 
their deep-rooted religious sentiments, explains why the 
people of Ladakh are not against the institution of lamaism. 

In addition to numerous images of Lord Buddha, 
of Padma-Sambhava, the founder of the Red Sect of 
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The Yuvarani of Kashmir (the author’s wife), with the Rani of 
Stok (left—in Ladakhi dress) 


Below—The author in Ladakhi dress, with Ladakhi art objects 
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A Ladakhi mask dance depicting evil spirits 


Below—A Ladakhi Muslim woman who does 
not wear the turquoise head-dress 
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Tibetan Buddhism, and of many Bodhisattvas, some of 
the Gumpas contain exquisite works of Ladakhi art. 
Perhaps the most interesting of these are the paintings. 
I was fortunate enough to have been presented with a 
lovely Ladakhi painting. It depicts Lord Buddha sitting 
' jn the lotus posture, worshipped by numerous gods. It 
is a work the like of which I have never seen. The details 
are exquisite and the colours wonderfully smooth and 
mellow. The whole composition is so perfect that one can 
hardly credit its creation to this isolated and untutored 
race of men. I met the artist himself, an old man of 
over seventy. His appearance completely belied his 
mastery over his art. There is also very interesting metal 
work done in Ladakh, and some of the Ladakhi tea-pots 
and tea-cups are lovely works of art. I wish the same 
could be said of the tea itself, but I am afraid that is not 
possible. The Ladakhi tea which contains generous 
quantities of ancient yak butter and salt, tastes more like 
stale soup, and is far from appetizing to unaccustomed 
palates. 

In addition to the Gumpas, there are numerous 
prayer-walls all over the country. These walls are usually 
four to six feet broad, and three to four feet high. Some 
of them are very long, the longest being over 700 feet in 
length. They are covered with flat stones upon which are 
engraved lines from the sacred Buddhist scriptures. Some 
are carved only with the hallowed mantra ‘Om Mani- 
Padme Hum’ repeated thousands of times, while others 
comprise complete books carved on stone. These prayer 
walls often start and end with small domes, and devout 
people deem it very auspicious to walk around these 
walls while passing by. These structures break the 
monotony of the Ladakhi plains as they are not only 
situated near the towns and _ villages but literally all 
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over the place. Often there is no habitation at all in 
sight, but it is very seldom that there is not a prayer 
wall to be seen. 

If one is lucky enough to witness a lama dance, 
one is assured of an experience which will long remain 
engraved upon the mind. The lamas dress in gorgeous - 
robes made of Chinese brocade and Tibetan embroidery. 
They wear masks, some grotesque, others pleasant, to 
depict evil and good spirits. They then dance, usually | 
in a circle, to the accompaniment of a most unusual 
orchestra consisting of two very long bugles, cymbals, 
curious drums and several othe unclassifiable instruments. , 
The dance portrays the struggle between good and evil, 
with good ultimately proving triumphant. The whole 
effect of the exotic costumes, the weird masks, the symbolic 
dance movements and the strange music with its haunting 
rhythm is really extraordinary. 


Worship of the Dharma-Wheel—Bharhut 
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CHATTHA-SANGITI 
Pabandhako 


U Tin Lwny, s.a. 


SAMGITI va samgayana va nama Buddhasavaka bhikkhu 
sannipatitva  Bhagavato Dhamma-vinayam gayanti ti 
attho. Yebhuyyena tassa adhippayo Buddhadesita- 
bhasitanam sodhanam, visuddha-desanarakkhanam. Pubbe 
panca-sangitiyo ahesum. Idani amhakam Mrammaratthe 
pi chatthim sangitim samgho karoti. Vittharena pana 
evam datthabbam. 

Mrammaratthassa rajjanusasanam sasanassa katabbani 
kammani karanatthaya ekam samitim akasi~Mramma- 
rattha-Buddha sasana-Mahasamiti ti namena. Tayam 
bhikkhusamghena uccinita nava-ovadacariya mahathera 
ca, frajjanusasanena_ uccinita mnava-thera ca, nana- 
-sasanasamitihi uccinita nava-thera ca honti. Sasanavasse 
dvisahassacatusata-ekanavutiyam Phussamase rajjanusasa- 
nam bhikkhusamgham Buddhasasana-samitiya sannipatesi. 
Sannipataka ovadacariya samghanayaka mahathera 
ratthassa. Vinayadhara-mahathera agga-mahapandita- 
mahathera ca. Tattha chatthasamgitim nissaya anhamannam 
mantetva ti-vinicchaye akamsu. 

Pathamo vinicchayo: Paftcanikaye ca Buddhena 
bhasitani likhante likhante lekhaka pamada-dose akamsu. 
Tasma Palim pariyogahetva visodhetva abhisankhatva 
sangayitva samvidahitum chattha-maha-sangiti katabba. 

Dutiyo vinicchayo: Visuddhani pitakani yantena 
muddapetva sangitiyam sangayitva Buddhasasanam 
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ukkhipanatthaya tani ‘sakalaloke vitaritum chattha-maha- 
sangiti katabba. 

Tatiyo vinicchayo: Amnnehi Sogata-dhammanu- 
gami-ratthehi saha ekato hutva videsesu Theravadam 
Buddhasasanam_ vvittharetva Buddhasasanam accantam 
ukkhipitum chattha-maha-sangiti katabba. 

Atha ovadacariya samghanayakatthera ana 
bharanittharake there  uccinimsu chattha-samgitiya 
pubbakiccani karanatthaya ovadam datum. Te bhara- 
nittharaka anne gane akamsu, seyyathidam—Pali-vibhaga- 
nayopadesaka, Pali-visodhaka, Pali-pativisodhaka, 
Mramma-bhasa-pativisodhaka, Samgiti-vidhayaka, Sikkha- 
vidhayaka, Katha-vissajjaka, Veyyavaccakaraka, Pavatti- 
sampavedaka ca. 

Mrammarattha-Buddhasasana-samitiya santike pana 
ekaccani pitakani ahesum. Tani Ratanapunja(Mandalay)- 
vasihi therehi bahussutehi pariyogahitapubbani 
sankhatapubbani Verikkhaya(Rangoon)-nagarassa Yuva- 
sogata-samitiya anuggahena. Avasesa bhaga pana 
visankhata nahesum. Nana mahatheragana ca theragana 
ca Buddhadhamme pariyogahetva samanetva sankhatva 
bhajetva samvidahitva visodhesum. Pafica-mahasangitiya 
anucarita) Ratanapunja(Mandalay)-nagare sattasata- 
ekunatimsa-selapattesu aropita patha-mula ahesum. 

Sihaladipe Sihalakkharehi muddapite ca, 
Siyamaratthe Siyamakkharehi Culalankaramaharajena 
muddapite pathe ca, Kambojaratthe Kambojakkharehi 
muddapite pathe ca, Angalaratthe (England) 
Romakakkharehi muddapite Pali-Patha-Samitiya pathe 
ca, pativisodhaka tulayimsu samanatthaya ca samsodhanat- 
thaya ca. Atthakatha-tikanutika-yojanadi capi olokesum. 

Atha ekavassassa accayena Nonyam (Nyaung-yan 
Sayadaw)-mahatherappamukkham mettaditeyyam Lankam 
agamasi. Tassa diuteyyassa U Wan  (U’Win) 
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nama Sasanamacco Sihala-mahamaccam Senanayakam 
(Senanayake) visuddham Mrammapitakam adasi Sihala- 
bhikkhuhi pativisodhitatthaya Sihalapitakehi mantetva. 
Tassa abhiyacanassa paccuttaram datum ca karakagane 
akamsu—-solasa-sutavanta-mahatheranam annatheranam 
“Uttaritaramandala-samgho” ca, sata-upasakanam 
“Mramma-Tipitaka-Sangayana-Lanka-dayaka-sabha” ca. 

Kamboja-sogata-metta-duteyyam pi mahajotannana- 
Mahasumedhadhipati-mahatherappamukham Mramma- 
rattham agantva Chatthasangitiya kiccani karaniyani 
arabbha Mramma-Ovadacariyehi mahatherehi  saha 
mantetva patigacchi. 

Lava-duteyyam pi Mramma-bhikkhinam datum 
paiicacivarani adaya §Mrammarattham agacchi, 
Buddhasasana-Mahasamiti pi tassa pancanikaye ca nana- — 
databbani dakkhinani adasi. 

Siyama-mahaduteyyam pi Vimaladhamma-maha- 
therappamukham agacchi. Mrammavasino pi tam 
abhinanditva sampaticchimsu upatthahimsu ca. 

Sihaladuteyyam pi agacchi. Tasmim Uttaritara- 
mandalasma bhikkhu ca upasaka ca ahesum. Te 
Vinayapitakam anetva Buddhasasana-mahasamitim 
adamsu. Tesu pamokkho Buddhadattatthero Mramma- 
pativisodhakehi saddhim sangitiya karaniyani akasi. 
- Mrammaratthassa _rajjanusasanam pi tam  theram 
Aggamahapandito ti namam datva pujesi. 

ekam_ Sihala-diteyyam agacchi. Tasmim 
Syama(Shan) -nikayiko Devamittatthero, Shwegyin- 
nikayiko Pandittawelagedar-Somalokatthero ahesum. Te 
visuddhe Nikaya-potthake aharimsu. 

Tatiyam duteyyam pi agacchi avasese pitakapotthake 
aharitva. Tesu ekacce Sihaladipam patigacchimsu, ekacce 
pana Mrammaratthe viharimsu Mramma-pativisodhakehi 
saddhim kammani katum. 
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Tato Siyama-pativisodhaka pi agacchimsu. Tesu 
Bhikkhu Dhammadhiraja muni ca, Bhikkhu Kiet Sukiti 
nama thero ca Mramma-pativisodhakehi saddhim kammani 
akamsu. Mramma-visodhaka ca pativisodhaka ca bahu 
ahesum. 

Pativisodhaka mahathera nanaratthavasi. Te annehi 
-ratthehi agate pathe visodhesum. Te patha visodhitapubba 
Pitakattayachekehi. Te visodhake bhikkhu ca upasaka 
ca bhasantarakovida upakarimsu. Atha visuddhe pathe 
muddapesum. Muddapita-pathe pana _  dutiyam pi 
visodhimsu. Sodheya-patta-pathaka dhammacariya 
mahathera. Tatiyam pi te pathe Osana-sodheya-patta- 
pathaka Uttaritara-Mahathera Pitakattayacheka dhamme 
vesarajjapatta pandita vyatta. 

Pubbe sangitisu Palimattam sangayimsu. Imayam 
Chattha-sangitiyam pana Mrammabhasaya pi sangayitum 
arabhimsu. Tasma Palim avijananta nara pi tam 
sutva dhammam §sacchikatva) dhammam_ careyum. 
Tada Mrammabhasaya Buddhabhasitani pi katum 
Dhammacariya upasaka  yojita. Tesu Saya Lan 
(Saya Lin) nama aggamahapandito ukkattho. Te 
Mrammabhasaya pathe  visodhetva pativisodhetum 
visodhaka Paliyanca Mrammabhasayam vyatta suyunjita. 
Tesu. Bhaddanto Javana (Mahasi Sayadaw) nama 
mahathero ukkattho. 

Sakala-theravadiratthehi agatanam theranam 
phasuviharanatthaya eka sima kata. Tayam simayam 
sahassabhikkhu $samghakammani katum sakkonti. 
Vebharapabbate sattapanniguham viya ekam pasanamaya- 
mahaguham pi mapesum cuddasamasehi. Aine vihare 
ca salayo ca mapesum. Sa guha Mahapasanaguha ti 
vuccati. 

Evamadini pubbakiccani ussahena samaggena thera 
va upasaka va katva Bhagavato parinibbanato dvisahassa- 
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catusata-atthanavuti-vassesu atikkantesu. Visakhamase 
punnamiyam tam sangitim arabhimsu Mrammaratthe 
Verikkhaya-nagare Yegugamassa avidure “Kabha E” 
ti mama _ thupassa_ santike ramaniya-mahapasana 
guhayam. 

Pathama-tidivasesu sangitiya arabhanasabha ahosi. 
Sihala-Siyama-Kamboja-Lava-ratthehi Theravadi bhikkhi 
agantva Mrammaratthikehi bhikkhuhi saha bhagam 
ganhimsu. Afnnehi ratthehi upasaka gihi pi agantva 
upathamsu. 

Pathama-divase mahapasanaguhayam upari 4linde 
panhattasanesu navanayaka-mahathera nisidimsu. Tesam 
hettha mahathera aggamahapandita nisidimsu. Anne 
thera pana _ arahitesu pannattasanesu __nisidimsu. 
Sabbe te dvibhikkhusahassani pafcasatani ahesum. 
Ratthapatippamukha upasaka ca upasika ca sangitim 
dassanaya savanaya guhayam bhumiyam §sannisidimsu. 
Guhaya_ bahirabhage __sirimangala-thalepi manussa 
atthamsu. Atha  vupari-alinde pita-saniya _iutthitaya 
sangiti arabhi. 

Upari-alindasma Bhaddanto Nagavamsatthero 
Palibhasaya ca Mrammabhasaya ca sangitiya 
araddhabharam- ghosesi. Atha nayaka mahathera 
Abhidhaja-maharatthagurum Revato nama Nonyam 
mahatheram ukattham uccinimsu. Atha _thutivedalla- 
gathayo pi Bhaddanta-Panditattherena gita. Pujaniya- 
mangala-thomana-gathayo pi ekena upasakena pathita. 
Bhikkhusamgham catupaccayena anuggahanatthaya 
Ratthapati ca Buddhasasane Mahasamitiya ukkattho ca 
Sangayana-dayaka ti sammata. Atha nanaratthehi 
agata sandesakatha pathita. 

Sayam pana Aggamahapandito Bhaddanto Javana- 
mahathero Pucchako ti uccito. Tipitakadhara-Dhamma- 
bhandagariko Bhaddanto  Vicittasarabhivamsatthero 
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pana Vissajjako ti uccito. Pucchako ca Vissajjako ca 
attano attano asane nisidimsu. Atha Pucchako Vinaya- 
Pitakam pathama-Parajikam pucchi. Vissajjako pi tani 
vissajjesi. Atha sakalo bhikkhusamgho  Parajikam 
Veranjakandam gayimsu. 

Dutiyadivase pi Mramma-mahamacco _bhikkhu- 
samgham sakkaccam katva katham_ kathesi. Sihala- 
Bharatadihi ratthehi pesita sandesakatha pathita. Tato 
Buddhasasana-Mahasamitiyo dutiya-ukkattho U Thein 
Maung nama mahayutti bhikkhusamgham sakkaram 
katva puja-katham' kathesi. Sayam pucchakena ca 
Vinayapitakam dutiyanca tatiyanca Parajikasikkhapadani 
putthani. Vissajjakena pi vissajjitani. Tatiyadivase pi 
sangitikaraka-bhikkhunam namani_ ghositani. Tato 
Sasanamacco bhikkhusamgham apacayitva pujakatham 
kathesi. Nanasasanasamitihi pesita sandesakatha pi 
pathita. Sayam Pucchakena_ catuttham  Parajikam 
Sikkhapadam puttham, Vissajjakena pi vissajjitam. Evam 
pathamo sannipato arabhito. 

Dutiyasannipato pi Mrammaratthapatina arabhito. 
Tassa sannipatassa nayako pi  Nonyanmahathero 
Maharattha-guru. Tatiyo sannipato pana Kamboja- 
ratthassa mahamaccena ca Lavaratthassa Uparajena ca 
arabhito. Tassa dve nayaka §ahesum—Kamboja- 
samgharaja ca, Lava-samgharaja ca. Tasma so Kambuja- 
Lava-Sannipato ti vuccati. Catuttho pana Siyama 
mahamaccena arabhito. Tassa nayako Siyamasamgharaja. 
Tasma so “Siyama sannipato” ti vuccati. Paficamo pana 
Lankaya mahamaccena arabhito. Tassa nayako Lankaya 
Syama(Shan)—mahanikayocariyo mahathero. Tasma sO 
“Siri-Lanka-Sannipato” ti vuccati. 

Evam Chatthamahasangitiya sannipate panca ahesum. 
Evam sangitim dve vassani katva Sammiasambuddha- 
parinibbanato dvinnam vassasahassanam ppajiicasata ca 
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vassanam matthake nitthapessantii Sa bho pana 
Chatthadhammasangiti nama hoti. 

Chatthasangiti hi pathama sakalalokika nana-ratthika 
ca hoti. Mrammarattham pana nimantako. 
Mrammarattham attana va kiccabhare vahi. Mramma- 
ratthikesu pana ratthassa mahamacco U Nu nama 
saddhapasanno ti vissuto. Tassa karana nana-sangitikiccani 
karaniyani sutthu nitthitani. 

Pubbasangitiyo rajadhika rajappadhana ahesum. 
Esa Chattha-sangiti pana naradhika narappadhana ahosi. 
Paja-pabhuttavadi ratthani ekato hutva abhinanditva 
bahinam manussanam chandam garum katva sangitim 
hi akamsu. 
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THE NATURE OF BUDDHIST ART 
By 


A. GHOsH, M.A. 


For full fifteen hundred years and more after Buddha’s 
death, the followers of his creed embellished the land 
with noble monuments, sculptures and paintings. Let 
it be emphasized, however, that Buddhist art cannot be 
viewed in isolation from the main trends of Indian art, 
in the same way as Buddhist philosophy cannot be detached 
from the main fund of Indian thought. 

Throughout the ages Buddhist sculpture has partaken 
of and contributed to the developments in Indian 
plastic art as a whole. While it is true that in one of 
its early phases it garbed itself in foreign apparel, in 
spirit it remained essentially Indian even then. In fact, 
the foreign influence would, in all probability, have been 
equally visible in the contemporary arts of other Indian 
denominations, had their products come down to us. 

Such terms as Buddhist art, Brahmanical art and 
Jaina art are, therefore, to be regarded only as convenient 
. labels to indicate the religious affiliation of individual 
sculptures, the differences inter se being chiefly of an 
iconographical nature and not in the direction of 
art-elements and technique. 

Ancient Indian art was intensely and almost 
exclusively religious in character. It had, therefore, 
necessarily to adjust itself to the growth and changes in 
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religious beliefs and practices in different periods and 
to march side by side with them. 

In the field of Buddhist art, it is fascinating to 
watch how the simple early art of Bharhut and Sanchi— 
uniconic in so far as Buddha-figures are concerned— 
developed, in the first century after Christ, into the art 
of Mathura, which produced Buddha-images; how 
Buddha-images came into vogue in the north-western 
region contemporaneously with, if not slightly earlier 
than at Mathura, under Graeco-Roman inspiration ; how, 
the ban once removed, the practice of representing 
Buddha in person spread within a short span of time 
to such distant centres of Buddhism as Amaravati and 
Nagarjuna-konda, no doubt because it satisfied a genuine 
spiritual craving of the people; how, during the fifth 
and sixth centuries, a pantheon gradually came into being 
to include elementary forms of Divine Bodhisattvas and 
Tara as depicted, among other places, in the caves of 
West India; and how, subsequently, under strong 
Mahayana and, still later on, under Tantrayana influences, 
an elaborate pantheon was evolved at such centres as 
Nalanda, Somapura and Vikramasila, the strongholds of 
Buddhism in east India in early medieval days. 

Iconographic and religious concepts indeed supple- 
mented each other: the dhyanas of the Sdadhanamala, for 
instance, are abstracted iconography, and the sculptures 
are the dhyanas visually represented.* 


*From a speech inaugurating an Exhibition of Buddhist Sculptures 
held in the Indian Museum, Calcutta during the Buddhist 
Anniversary Celebrations. 


THE BUDDHA ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS 
IN INDIA 


Tue full moon on -the 24th May 1956 was celebrated 
in India and several Buddhist countries as the 2500th 
anniversary of the Great Demise, maha-parinirvana of Lord 
Buddha. The reckoning of the date is of course according 
to the tradition or convention as observed by some Buddhist 
countries—for the actual date of Buddha’s death is a 
matter of dispute among historians. Buddhist tradition 
is unanimous however, that the. 2500th anniversary of 
the Master’s passing away into nirvana will usher in a 
new era of peace and amity in the world. We fervently 
pray for the fulfilment of the prophecy. 

The great day was reverentially celebrated at the chief 
Buddhist shrines in India, in;which many pilgrims from 
foreign countries also joined, and in all the great towns of 
India, public gatherings were held which were addressed 
by leading representatives of the people and the State 
Governments, who dwelt at length on the teachings of 
_ Buddha and on their bearing on the present-day life 
- and its problems in India‘ and the world. We shall 
reproduce in the next (October 1956) number of this 
Journal the address delivered by Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
before a great public meeting held in New Delhi in the 
evening of the 24th May, which was addressed also by 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru and Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, who 
exhorted the people of India to practise and not to 
violate the noble teachings of Buddha on _ important 
moral and social questions. 
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Buddha’s mother’s dream of the Conception—after 
a Bharhut sculpture (Indian Museum, Calcutta), the 
earliest representation of the legend in plastic art. 


At this meeting, Dr. Rajendra Prasad announced 
that the Govt. of India had decided to create a chair 
for the study of Buddhism at the University of Delhi, to 
commemorate the Anniversary. 

A few days before the celebrations, All India Radio 
broadcast two talks by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, in which 
he dwelt on the rationality of Buddha who accepted 
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and wanted others to accept nothing on authority 
but held that the supreme truth is to be reached 
not by logical exercise but by spiritual realisation 
on the part of every individual for himself. Buddha 

drew our attention to the fact of the changefulness — 
of the phenomenal world of experience and asked us 
to find out that behind the change there is something 
which is unchanged, something which is unborn and 
uncompounded, by which experience it is possible for 
human beings to rise from this world of change to the 
world of eternity. Buddha did not look upon the world 
as a chaos but found it to be the product of a law of 
causality, in which one thing leads on to another, and 
he taught that what presides over the world is not 
caprice but Dharma or the Moral Order. The way to 
enlightenment is to follow the path of Dharma, which 
everyone must test for himself. Buddha insisted on the 
pursuit of the ethical path by the human individual, by 
means of which he can attain nirvana, the nature whereof 
however, he refused to disclose because if he disclosed 
it, we may be accepting it on authority and if we accept 
one thing on authority, there is no reason why we should 
not accept another thing on authority. So he refused 
to depend on authority ; decree or doctrine is something 
which he refused to indulge in. As for the nature of 
the Ultimate Reality, Buddha’s views seem however to 
be more absolutist than ethical. 

- Dr. Radhakrishnan pointed out that all religions 
aim at a change in man’s nature. The conception of 
a second birth is the central teaching of the Hindu and 
the Buddhist religions. Man is not one but a multiciplity ; 
he is asleep, he is an automaton ; he is inwardly discordant. 
He must wake up, become united, harmonious within 
himself and free. The Greek mysteries implied this 
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change in our nature—man himself is conceived as a 
grain which could die as a grain but be reborn as a 
plant, different from the grain. A bushel of wheat has 
two possible destinies—to be pounded and made into 
flour and become bread, or to be sown in the ground, 
to germinate and become a plant and give a hundred 
grains for one that is sown. St. Paul borrowed this idea 
in describing the Resurrection when he says, “Thou fool, 
that which thou sowest is not quickened except it die”, 
“it is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body”. 
The change is a transformation of the substance itself. 
Man is not a complete final being, he is a being who 
can transform himself, who can be born again. To effect 
this change, to be reborn, to be awakened, is the goal 
of all religions as of Buddhism. . : 

In a broadcast to the nation and in a message 
issued on the eve of the celebrations, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad commended particularly the moral discipline 
taught by Buddha and his principle of avoiding extremes 
and preferring the golden mean, for Buddha’s Middle 
Path essentially makes for peace and paves the way for 
a practical solution of complicated problems, with which 
the path of mankind has been beset in all ages and all 
climes. Following the path of peaceful co-existence as 
preached by the Buddha, appeared to be the only 
alternative to destructive wars and subsequent misery. 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad added that “India is not a Buddhist 
country in the sense that we are not formally Buddhists, 
_. but there is no doubt that the essence of Buddhism 
has been incorporated and absorbed in Hinduism and 
is a part of the Hindu way of life, though perhaps 
others might think that they have fashioned their lives 
more in accordance with the traditional teachings of 
Buddha than we in this country..... It is characteristic 
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of Buddha’s immortal message that with the passage of 
time, far from becoming obsolete, it has become more 
rediant and shines today like a beacon-light. Let me 
hope that a world pre-occupied with thoughts of the 
atom and hydrogen bomb will turn its thoughts awhile 
to that message of love and peace which during these 
2,500 years has given real peace and happiness to men 
without number and which is needed more today than 
at any other time in the history of the world.” 

At another function held on the day before the 
anniversary, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, in laying the founda- 
tion stone of a proposed memorial to be erected in 
New Delhi to commemorate the anniversary, referred 
to the growing conflict of power in the world and said © 
it was more: essential now than ever before to hear 
this 2,500-year-old voice of love and peace. Shri Nehru 
referred to the heroic deeds of the great generals of 
history who were invariably forgotten, but “this great 
soul’s voice still echoes after so many years, putting to 
shame the people of today who have not yet understood 
it. It is good even to remember these teachings of 
Lord Buddha in the hope that some day they would 
be understood and accepted.” 

Inviting the Prime Minister to lay the foundation 
stone of the proposed memorial, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 
as chairman of the Working Committee of the Buddhist 
Anniversary celebrations, said that Buddha’s teachings 
have an astounding universality even today in a world 
made sceptic by the powerful and persuasive influence 
of science, and even though born in these ancient times, 
Buddha accepted the scientific approach and yet managed 
to steer a middle course between superstition and 
scepticism. The profound empiricism of experience is the 
characteristic of the present age but that very approach 
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is embodied in the teachings of. Buddha, viz. to accept 
nothing without personal experience. Religion in India 
is based on this principle of personal experience in the 
quest of truth—the truth that has been asserted by 
all religions. This freedom from dogmaticism would 
automatically lead to a belief in the brotherhood of all 
religions. Referring to Buddha’s teachings of love and 
peace, Dr. Radhakrishnan said that without any 
respect for individual dignity, there could be no truly 
moral life, and that was the underlying idea behind 
India’s approach to secularism, which did not imply 
worship of materialism or the exclusiveness of any one 
religion but the acceptance of the ultimate truth of all 
religions. 

Some other meetings held in New Delhi on the eve of 
the celebrations were addressed by the Ambassadors of 
several foreign countries, Buddhist and non-Buddhist, and 
other eminent Indians. 

On the morning of the 24th May, at a function 
held in Rashtrapati Bhavan, attended by the Prime 
Minister and several other Ministers and high officials 
of the Union Govt., Dr. Radhakrishnan formally presented 
to Dr. Rajendra Prasad a book entitled “2,500 Years of 
Buddhism”, produced by the Publications Division of the 
Union Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. The 
book is a compendium of knowledge on various aspects 
of Buddhism, contributed to by a number of scholars, 
Indian and foreign, who have specialised in studies on 
the various aspects of Buddhism. 

On the 25th May, the Delhi Branch of the 
Santiniketan Alumni Association presented a programme 
of dance and music based on Tagore’s poetical and 
dramatic writings on Buddha. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 
inaugurated the function. 
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On the 27th May, the Archaeological Section of the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, held an exhibition of Buddhist 
Sculptures in India. 

During the coming cold weather, from November 
1956, will take place some further events in New Delhi 
in connection with the Anniversary, to be sponsored by 
the Govt. of India, viz. (2) an exhibition of Buddhist 
Art which will subsequently be taken round the principal 
towns of India; (ii) celebration of the Anniversary by 
the Unesco session to be held in New Delhi and (iit) a 
symposium on Buddhism, in which scholars from all 
countries will participate. 

We extend a cordial welcome to the large number 
of pilgrims, delegates and visitors from all parts of the 
world, who will assemble in the land of Buddha’s birth 
on these occasions, and we hope for the rich fulfilment 
of the prophecy, said to have been made by the Buddha— 

Agamissanti kho Ananda, saddha bhikkhu-bhikkhuniyo 
upasaka-upasikayo idha Tathagato jato ti— 

“Full of reverence will come, O Ananda, monks and 
nuns, and lay worshippers—men and women—because the 
Tathagata was born here” (Mahaparinibbana-Sutta). 
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At a meeting of the Governing Body of the ICCR held in April 
last, presided over by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the President, 
a report was presented by the Secretary, Shri Inam R. Khan, on 
the work of the ICCR during the last five years, from which 
the following extracts may be quoted. 

In 1951 the Council consisted of 3 sections viz. the Middle East 
Section, the South East Asia Section and the Iranian Section. 
Today we have 8 sections as follows: (i) West Asia Section 
(previously called Middle East Section); (ii) East Asia Section 
(previously called South and East Asia Section); (iii) Iranian 
Section) ; (iv) Africa Section; (v) Caribbean Area Section ; 
(vi) Students’ Service Unit; (vii) Publications Section; (viii) 
Library and Reading Room. 

Although for various reasons separate sections for countries in 
Europe and the Americas have not yet been designated, our 
activities do encompass these regions and we maintain valuable 
contacts with cultural organisations in these countries. 

A short survey of our activities in different sections : 

1. West Asia Section (including Iranian SectionX—The Council has 
been in touch with the local cultural organisations in the West Asian 
countries, and a large number of copies of our Arabic Quarterly 
Journal the ‘“Thaqafatu’l-Hind,” as also of the “Indo-Iranica” 
are received by the Arabic speaking and Persian speaking countries 
respectively. 

The Council was entrusted by the Government of India with 
the implementation of some items of the Indo-Turkish Cultural 
Agreement signed in 1951 between the Governments of India and 
Turkey. In pursuance of this Agreement the Council appointed 
Dr. Manilal Patel as Professor of Indology at the University of 
Istanbul. His work in that capacity since 1954 has been well 
received in Turkey. Last year the Turkish Government requested 
us to facilitate Dr. Patel’s transfer to Ankara to enable him organise 
a Department of Indology in the University of Ankara. This 
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request was met by appointing Dr. Patel as visiting Professor to the 
University of Ankara in addition to his duties in Istanbul. 

Dr. C. Kunhan Raja who was in 1950 appuinted as Professor 
of Sanskrit in the University of Tehran, Iran continued to work 
in that capacity till July 1954 when his University reclaimed his 
services. Dr. Irach J. S. Taraporewala, a senior and well-known 
scholar of Sanskrit was then appointed to the post. Dr. Taraporewala 
assumed charge of his duties in Tehran in 1955. Most unfortunately 
however, his health broke down soon afterwards and he was 
brought back to India in a state of illness from which he never 
recovered. A successor to him is going to be appointed very soon. 

In April-May 1952 two professors and 8 students from Iran 
came to India on a visit sponsored by the Council. In 1953 the 
Council subsidised the visit of an Iranian Ballet to India. The 
programme of the troupe was a success and the help of the Council 
was greatly appreciated by the Government of Iran. 

In 1953 the Covncil sponsored the visit of a goodwill mission 
to Kabul, Afghanistan on the occasion of the Jashan Celebrations. 

Indian Classics and other books abuvut India written by Indian 
authors were presented to eminent persons, libraries and educational 
institutions in the West Asian countries. 

The Council extended a warm welcome to the distinguished 
visitors who came to India from this region, both in the form of 
formal receptions and in other suitable ways. Such dignatories 
included King Saud of Saudi Arabia, the Shah and the Queen of 
Iran, the Prime Ministers of Egypt and the Sudan. 

Exchange of students between India and the West Asian 
countries has been encouraged by granting scholarships for short 
periods. Two Indians were sent out to study the language and 
literature of the West Asian countries and two students from the 
region were invited here to study Indian Music and Fine Arts. 

A Translation Committee consisting of 12 members was set 
up early in 1955 with Dr. S. K. Chatterji as chairman and the 
Ambassador of Iran as the patron for the purpose of selecting and 
arranging the translation and publication of Indian Classics and 
other books in Indian literature into Persian. The first project 
of the Translation Committee—the publication of a translation in 
Persian of Kalidasa’s Shakuntala—is now ready. It is proposed 
to publish a translation of the Upanishads on the basis of 
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the translation of Prince Dara Shikoh (mid. 17th cent.). The work 
is in progress under the guidance of Dr. Tara Chand, Ambassador 
of India in Iran and is likely to be completed shortly. 

2. South East Asia—The Council sponsored the visit of 
Professor P. V. Bapat to the countries of South East Asia on 
a study tour which lasted over three months i.e. from March till 
July 1953. The purpose of Professor Bapat’s visit was to study at 
first-hand the impact of Indian thought and culture on the South 
East Asian countries. 

Dr. S. M. H. Nainar was deputed by the Council in 1953 to 
Indonesia for a period of two years tb do research on the influence 
of Indian culture on the people of Indonesia. The period of 
deputation of Dr. Nainar ended in July 1955, but he decided to 
stay on for a few more months at his own expense in order to 
collect more data for his book which he proposes to publish on the 
subject. 

The Council has played host and extended a warm welcome to 
the distinguished persons and cultural delegations which have 
visited India during the period under review. Thus we were hosts 
to the official and non-official cultural delegations which came from 
China in 1951, 1954 and 1956. A reception was also held in 
honour of Dr. Mohamed Hatta, Vice-President of Indonesia, when 
he visited India in September 1955. 

Indian Classics and other books by Indian authors about India 
were presented to the libraries and educational institutions in China, 
Indonesia and Malaya. 

3. Africa Section—The visit in October 1952 of our Vice- 
President, Kakasaheb Kalelkar to West Africa was sponsored by 
the Council and became instrumental in the decision taken early 
in 1953 to set up an Africa Section. In 1953 we sponsored the visit 
of Sri Raghava Rao to East Africa for the purpose of making a 
‘study of the economic and social conditions of Indians settled in 
that region. His report has since been published in the form of a 
thesis for the degree of Ph.D. of Bombay University. In July- 
August 1954 Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Chairman, West Bengal 
Legislative Assembly and a member of our Council paid a goodwill 
visit to West Africa on behalf of the Council. 

From the African side three distinguished persons, viz. Messrs. 
Musazi and Mutira from Uganda and Mr. J. N. Luvai, a school 
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teacher from Kenya visited India early in 1953 as our guests. In 
March of the same year Mr. Odinga, on African Chief of B. E._ 
Africa arrived here at the invitation of the Council on an extensive 
tour of the country. Last year Mr. Lupampa, Treasurer, Bantu 
Youth League came to India and travelled extensively for a period 
of over six weeks as our guest. In addition to these distinguished 
visitors, Messrs. E. M. Mtepuka and L. D. F. Mukoboto of East 
Africa were awarded in 1954 and 1955 respectively scholarships 
for a period of six months each to obtain training in Journalism 
in India. 

Indian Classics such as ‘the Upanishads, Rigveda and Gita 
and books about India written by Indian authors such as the 
‘Discovery of India” by Jawaharlal Nehru and Mahatama Gandhi’s 
books have beeu presented in large numbers to the libraries, 
educational institutions and prominent persons in different parts of 
Africa. 

A significant and perhaps the most fruitful project in our 
programme for Africa has been the visit to India of a Goodwill 
Delegation from Uganda in the month of March 1956. The delega- 
tion consisting of six prominent Africans arrived in India on March 
4th under the leadership of Dr. Muwazi, Secretary-General, Uganda 
National Congress. During their 4 weeks’ stay in the country the 
Delegation members met our leaders and our people. and visited 
centres of industrial and social development. The visit of this 
delegation was timely and we hope has proved successful. 

4. Caribbean Area—Following several requests received from the — 
people of the British West Indies, the Council decided in January 
1954 to appoint a cultural lecturer in Trinidad. Shri S. C. Dixit 
was accordingly appointed for the post and sent to Trinidad in 
February 1954 for a period of one year in the first instance. The 
work of Shri Dixit in spreading knowledge of Indian culture and 
of Hindi was so much appreciated by the people of Trinidad, both 
of Indian origin and others, that the Council decided to appoint a 
second cultural lecturer for the British West Indies, to be stationed 
in British Guiana. Shri Mahatam Singh was appointed in this post 
in September 1954. Shri Dixit came back to India in the middle 
of 1954 and in his place Shri Jaidev was sent as cultural lecturer 
for Trinidad. We receive periodical reports about their work from 
which it is evident that useful work is being done by our cultural 
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lecturers. There is now a demand from the people of Jamaica 
and Surinam that similar lecturers be appointed for those territories 
also. Last year an unofficial delegation consisting of the people of 
Indian origin from the British West Indies came to India on a 
goodwill visit. The delegation was entertained by the Council 
during its stay in Delhi and books about India were presented to 
the members. 

Indian Classics and other books about India and by Indian 
authors have been sent in large numbers to the Caribbean Area. 

A proposal was initiated last year for sponsoring the visit 
of an eminent Indian scholar on a lecture tour of the Caribbean Area. 
For various reasons this proposal could not materialise last year. 
Arrangements have now been made for Dr. Amiya Chakravarti, at 
present Professor of Oriental Studies at the University of Boston, 
U.S.A. to visit the Area this year for a period of about six weeks 
and deliver a series of lectures at each important centre on the various 
aspects of Indian culture. 

5. Students’ Service Unit—The Welfare of foreign students 
studying in India forms an important part of the Council’s activities. 
This work is entrusted to a Students’ Service Unit specially set up 
for the purpose in 1953 and is being carried on in close co-operation 
with the Government of India and the Indian universities. 

We have today in India nearly 3,000 foreign students (including 
those of Indian origin) from 50 different countries. The Students” 
Service Unit endeavours to make the stay of these foreign students 
in our country useful and comfortable. The unit has been arranging, 
directly and indirectly, social gatherings, holiday tours, seminars 
and rest camps for their benefit. These and similar other activities 
are undertaken with a view to bringing them into close touch with 
India and her people. 

Local Welfare Committees have wile set up in the following 
centres to assist the Council in its work—Aligarh, Allahabad, 
Banaras, Bombay, Calcutta, Lucknow, Madras, Poona and Visva- 
Bharati (Santiniketan). These committees organise social gatherings 
and in general look after the welfare of foreign students in their 
centres and try to solve their difficulties with regard to food, 
accommodation etc. 

A successful venture was the conference of African Students in 
India held in Delhi in the winter of 1953. Over a hundred delegates 
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attended this conference which was inaugurated by the Prime Minister, 
Shri Jawharlal Nehru and addressed by other eminent Indians. 

During the Christmas of 1954, a Seminar on Gandhism was 
organised in Nagpur, in which 30 students belonging to a dozen 
countries participated. A series of lectures on different aspects of 
Gandhism was delivered to the participants by leading persons in 
the field of Gandhian thought. 

The Council itself organises educational recreational camps during 
the vacations. A beginning was made in the Summer of 1954 with 
a holiday camp at Kodaikanal. 28 students from 16 different 
countries and drawn from ten universities participated in this camp. 
Encouraged by its success we organised two Summer Camps in 
May-June, 1955, one in Kashmir and the other in Ootacamund, 
116 students from 35 different countries and 25 Indian universities 
participated in the Kashmir Camp while 38 students from 16 countries 
and a dozen universities participated in the Ootacamund Camp. 
Each of them lasted a month. Some Indian students also participated 
in these camps. 

To facilitate the work of the Students’ Service Unit, the Council 
has appointed, in addition to a Welfare Officer at the Centre, three 


Regional Welfare Officers with headquarters at Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras, whose primary duty it is to look after the welfare of 
foreign students and in other ways to promote the objectives wd the 
Council in their respective regions. 

We have also decided to organise Orienthtion Courses for foreign 
students who arrive in India this year. If the experiment succeeds 
these Orientation Courses will become a permanent feature of our 


activities. . 

6. Publications Section—The programme of the 
Council makes a substantial contribution towards the fulfilment 
of its objectives. A regular feature of the programme is the 
publication by the Council itself of two Quarterly Journals; the 
Indo-Asian-Culture in English and the Thaqafatu’l-Hind in Arabic. 
A third Journal in Persian and English, the Indo-Iranica, is brought 
out by the Iranian Society of Calcutta under the auspices of this 
Council. 

The Arabic Quarterly was started in 1950 and has been much 
appreciated by people both in India and in other countries who 
have had occasion to read it. 
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_. The English Quarterly was started in 1952 and has just 
completed four years of its publication. The growing demand for 
the Journal and its popularity can be discerned from the fact that 
the number of copies printed has had to be considerably increased. 
The Journal has been favourably reviewed in India and abroad. 
A high quality of contents, of printing, get-up and of block 
reproduction has been maintained. 

The Council has also helped the publication of rare manuscripts 
and other valuable books about India either by way of sponsoring 
their publication itself or by giving substantial grants to other 
persons or institutions. Thus Dr. R. B. Saxena was last year given 
a grant to enable him publish two rare manuscripts in his possession. 
Professor Hadi Hasan’s translation of the Shakuntala in Persian has 
already been mentioned. The Council has purchased the rights of 
publishing the translations in Arabic made by the well-known Arab 
poet, the late Wadii Boustani, of six Indian Classics including the 
Gita, Ramayana, Mahabharata and Shakuntala. We have also 
entered into an agreement with the Director, National Archives, 
under which he is to edit a valuable collection of unpublished 
documents of the East India Company, consisting of communications 
from their agents in different parts of India and the Middle East 
on the social and economic conditions of these countries in the first 
half of the 19th cent., for the purpose of publication by the Council. 

7. Library and Reading Room—The Library of the Council contains 
nearly 8000 books, about 6000 of them donated by its President 
from out of his rare and invaluable personal collection, During 
the last five years books worth Rs. 15,000/- have been added to 
the Library, mostly in English. The selection of books which are 
added to the Library from time to time is guided by our desire 
to build up a comprehensive collection depicting the cultural and 
social life not only in India but in all countries of the world. 
Lack of proper space in the present office premises has prevented 
us from building up our Library as rapidly as we would wish to do. 

The Reading room attached to the Library is open to the 
public. Nearly 40 journals and periodicals in different languages 
are received by us for our reading room, mostly in exchange for 
our own publications. 

8. Miscellaneous activities—As stated earlier, the activities of the 
Council during the period under review have extended to regions 
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for which we still have no separate sections. Thus in 1953 the 
Council sponsored the visit of a troupe of dancers to the U.S.A, 
under the leadership of Shri D. K. Roy. In 1954 the Council 
gave a grant to Dr. S. Sinha of Calcutta University to enable him 
attend the Pan Indian Science Congress at Perth (Australia). The 
visit in 1954 of Dr. Myles Dillon of Dublin to India on a cultural 
tour was subsidised by the Council. Receptions have been accorded 
to distinguished visitors from Europe and America, such as Dr. Venturi 
of Italy and Dr. Grayson Kirk, President, Columbia University, 
New York. Books about India were presented to these distinguished 
visitors as well as sent to countries, such as Italy, Poland, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, U.K. and U.S.A. 

Contacts have been established with cultural organisations in 
almost all countries of the world. We have also entered into 
agreements for an exchange of our publications with some of 
these organisations. 

In the future programme of the Council, provision has been 
made for the following, viz. (a) bringing out publications on 
different aspects of Indian literature, art and culture; (6) opening 
of cultural centres with library, reading room and lecture room 
facilities for the dissemination of knowledge of India in foreign 
lands, to begin with in Japan, Indonesia, Egypt, Lebanon (or Syria), 
Africa and the Caribbean Area ; (c) lecture tours by eminent Indian 
scholars in these regions ; (d) inclusion of European and American 
countries within the full activities of the Council (they being already 
partially covered thereby). 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Hinp1 BuHAvan, New DELHI 

This institution was started in 1953 by amalgamating a 
number of cultural and literary organisations of Delhi, with 
Shri Benarasidas Chaturvedi, M.P., an eminent Hindi writer, as 
its President. It has held a number of meetings in memory of 
leading literary men of different parts of India and of the world. 
It has also held receptions in honour of and to hear many 
distinguished literary men of the present day, both Indian and 
foreign, as also gatherings in which Hindi and Urdu poets have 
read their compositions. Study circles and lectures on various 
interesting themes have also been sponsored by the Bhavan. It : 
has brought out some publications on the works of prominent 
Hindi writers and has started a portrait gallery of leading literary 
‘men of all parts of the world. Among its aims and objects are— 
to teach Hindi to non-Hindi speakers, to publish translations of 
Hindi books into different regional languages of India as well as 
into foreign languages, to translate foreign works into Hindi, to 
supply information on Hindi literature and writers, etc. It is 
located for the present in the Communication Theatre Building, 
Connaught Circus, New Delhi, and Shrimati Satyawati Malik is 
its General Secretary, and Shri Gopal Prasad Vyas the Secretary. 


THE NALANDA INSTITUTE 

This institute, the ‘‘Nava-Nalanda-Mahavihara” which has 
already been functioning for some time now, was formally 
inaugurated on the 20th March by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. Recalling 
as it does the glorious memories of a seat of learning which 
enlightened all Asia for several centuries in the past and to which 
flocked the keenest seekers of knowledge of the time, we hope this 
Institute will maintain a high standard in the conduct of its 
activities, commensurate with its noble traditions. Bhikkhu 
Jagadish Kashyap is the Hony. Director and Prof. Dr. S. Mookerjee 
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the Director of the Institute. A number of foreign students have 
already joined the institute and we hope more will do so. In the 
olden days, during the 5th-12th centuries A.D., Nalanda carried 
out its work in the Sanskrit language and was a chief centre of 
Mahayana Buddhism, but the new Institute, as its name indicates, 
would concentrate more on Pali studies, a welcome feature which, 
we hope, would bring Pali back to the land of its origin although 
it was developed and it flourished more outside India. 


Inp1AN CuLTuRAL DELEGATIONS ABROAD 
A cultural delegation led by Prof. Dr. P. V. Bapat has returned 
after its visit to China. : 
Another .delegation consisting of artists, musicians etc is now 
touring the South-East Asian countries. 


OsiTUARY 

The death took place in February last at Madanapalle (South 
India) of Dr. James H. Cousins at the age of 83. By birth an 
Irishman, Dr. Cousins had made India his home during the last 
forty years. As a writer, poet, dramatist and art-lover, Dr. Cousins 
rendered great services to the culture of the East. 

Indologists all over the world will mourn the death at the 
_age of 89 of Prof. F. W. Thomas, the well-known British Sanskritist, 
which took place last May at Banbury (England). A sober and 
broad-minded scholar of very high abilities, Prof. Thomas began 
his career as Librarian of the India Office in 1903 and was appointed 
to the Boden Professorship of Sanskrit at Oxford university in 1927. 
He was President of the 9th session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference in 1937 and the following year he lectured at the 
university of Calcutta. He was given the titles of Vidyavaridhi 
(Sea of Learning) and (jfanabandhu (Friend of Knowledge) by 
different Sanskrit institutions of India. Japan awarded him a 
medal during the 2,000th Buddhist Anniversary celebrations in 
Tokyo in 1934, for his studies on Buddhism. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ITEMs 
Dr. Bahadur Chand Chhabra, Dy. Director General of Archaeology 
-has found that many of the symbols on some rock carvings in 
Hawaiian islands resemble those found on the Indus Valley seals. 
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The age of the rock carvings has been put as c. 3000 B.C. Dr. Chhabra 
also found punch-marked coins, and Brahmi characters resembling 
those on Asoka’s rock inscriptions. Dr. Chhabra is inclined to 
explain these similarities by the fact that the Polynesian race of the 
Hawaii islands has Caucasian blood, which is of Aryan origin, and 
hence these similarities, but he advises caution in the matter of 
conclusions until more corroborative evidence is found. 

A large hoard of Kushana copper coins weighing about 80 lbs. 
and belonging to the Ist-2nd centuries A.D. have been found in 
the historical site of Bhuteshwar near Mathura, where once stood 
a very big Buddhist shrine. When properly cleaned, these coins are 
likely to exhibit a number of varieties of Kushana coinage. A 
number of ancient wells of Mathura have also yielded a quantity 
of valuable antiquities such as Buddha images, terracottas, coins 
and pottery, and an inscription dated c. Sth cent. A.D., incised 
on the pedestal of a Buddha image. 

Over a hundred seals and sealings, bearing pictographic writings 
and animal figures reminiscent of the Harappa Culture in the 
Indus Valley, have been excavated at the ancient site of Lothal in 
Saragwala village of Dhola Taluke in Ahmedabad district. The 
excavations, conducted by the Department of Archaeology, Government 
of India, indicate that Lothal 4,000 years ago was a very important 
and busy port having trade connections with the cities of the Indus 
Valley. 

Animal figures such as unicorn, elephant and bull and birds 
are noticed on the steatite and terracotta seals, the clay impressions 
of which have also been recovered in large number. The writings 
on the sealings show that the script used is the same or similar 
to the one used by the Indus Valley people. 

A remarkable find in the course of the excavation at this ancient 
port site was the unearthing of a huge kiln (furnace). The kiln 
consists of eight solid blocks of bricks with narrow chambers in 
between each and was used for baking terracotta objects such as 
sling balls and sealings. The floor of the kiln is paved with bricks 
and its walls are mud-plastered. 

The process of preparing sealings which was not clear after 
excavations at Harappa and Mahenjodaro, can now be understood. 
It appears that impressions from different seals were taken on lumps - 
of wet clay held by sticks and placed over layers of bricks in the 
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furnace. These were covered with reeds and the whole kiln sealed 
completely with mud. After burning slowly for sometime the 
sealings.and terracotta objects became fit to be removed. Several 
such lumps bearing impressions have been recovered from the furnace. 

In one corner of the kiln as many as ninety terracotta sealings 
with Indus script and animal figures were found along with ash, 
burnt wood etc. The discovery of such a large number of sealings 
at one place in concentrated form is indicative of Lothal being a 
prosperous maritime city. Seals, used by merchants and manufac- 
turers, it seems, were in huge demand. 

Besides seals and sealings, a large number of chert-blades, beads, 
stone-weights, copper hooks, pins, bangles and vessels have also 
been found. Bead and blade manufacturing must have been a 
flourishing lucal industry. The pottery finds contain some beautiful 
painted designs. 

The excavation reveals three phases of occupation. In the 
earlier phase there was no clay rampart. In the middle phase the 
town was fortified. When the fortifications were damaged, they 
were repaired by providing a retaining wall of mud bricks. In the 
last phase of occupation the town was unfortified. 

In some portions solid mud brick platforms measuring 
45x 45x18 ft. are found to have been built to raise the ground 
level over which dwellings were built. The inhabitants must have 
lived in constant fear of flood, to the ravages of which the place 
was exposed. Six structural periods with features of construction 
closely resembling those in Harappa were encountered in the course 
of excavation—but frequent floods from the adjoining rivers, the 
Sabarmati and the Bhagave, seem to have washed away some of the 
structural remains. 

Preliminary excavations carried out by the Asutosh Museum 
of Calcutta University have brought out the sites of two ancient 
towns in Bengal, both dating from c. 2nd century B.C., viz. (1) at 
Chandraketur Garh near the village of Bherachampa, 23 miles 
north-east of Calcutta. The town was rectangular in shape, with 
fortification walls ; the finds include rare terracotta figurines, pottery 
fragments, coins and some remarkable specimens of the art of the 
Maurya, Sunga, Kushana and Gupta periods. (2) At Harinarayanpur, 
about 35 miles south of Calcutta, on the bank of the river Hooghly, 
4 miles downstream from the small town of Diamond Harbour. 
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The finds comprise potsherds of Roman origin, pottery fragments 
stamped with beautiful strings of lotus rosettes, terracotta figurines 
of yaksis, and copper coins. The figurines of both places bear 
resemblance with those of Tamluk. 


ICCR News 
We draw the attention of our readers to the summary published 
» in this number of our Journal, of the report presented by the 
Secretary, ICCR on the work of the Council during the last 5 years, 

Shri K. G. Saiyidain, Educational Adviser to the Govt. of 

India, has been appointed as one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Council. 

The former Iranian Section of the Council will now be called 

the ‘Persian Language and Culture Section” as its work will extend 

to other areas as well besides Iran, which are influenced by the 

Persian language and culture. 

The Council has published a Persian translation made by Dr. Hadi 
Hasan of the famous Sanskrit drama, the Sakuntala of Kalidasa, 
priced at Rs. 3/8. A specially bound copy has been presented to 
His Majesty the Shah of Iran. 

Grants have been made to the Dairat-ul-Ma’arif-ul-Osmania, 
Hyderabad, to help its publications programme, and to Dr. R. B. 
Saxena for bringing out an album of portraits of Urdu poets and 
for editing a volume on the unpublished poems of Mir (early 
18th cent.) who is regarded as the Father of Urdu Poetry. 

Gifts of books on India have been made to Australia, Fiji, 
Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Kenya, Poland and Malaya. 

A reception was held in Hyderabad House to welcome Mr. 
Simon Malley (Salim Malik), a prominent Egyption Journalist, and 
Mrs. Malley. 

The Regional Welfare Officers at Calcutta and Bombay held 
social gatherings to welcome foreign students studying in their 
zones, which were attended also by many eminent local fersonalities. 
The entertainments consisted of songs, music and dances. 

A week’s orientation course was held in Bombay in June for 
the benefit of foreign students recently arrived for studies in West 
and South Indian universities. A similar course is proposed to be 
held in Delhi during July for students of the North and East Indian 


universities. 
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A Summer Camp for foreign students was held during May- 
June in Srinagar, Kashmir, in which 114 students of both sexes from 
27 countries of Asia, Africa, Europe and America took part. 
Excursions were arranged to all the other principal tourist attraction 
centres of Kashmir as well, and the Camp was visited and addressed 
by many eminent representatives of the Govts. of India and Kashmir, 
the university of Kashmir etc. 

Financial aid was rendered to some foreign students in difficulties. 


A dancer, after a South Indian temple fresco. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Dhammapada (3 vols.), by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, Professor of Sanskrit, 
Andhra University, Waltair, pub. 1956 by the Theosophical Publishing 
House, Adyar, Madras-20, price (7) Eng. trans. only Rs. 1/4, (ii) Pali 
text in Roman with Eng. trans. Rs. 1/8, (di) Pali Text i in Devanagari 
with Eng. trans. Rs, 1/8. 

We congratulate the author and the publishers for these three 
very timely and handy editions of this great book, which are offered 
to the public at a very moderate price. 


The Light of Asia, by Sir Edwin Arnold, issued by the Buddha 
Jayanti Celebrations, Bombay Committee and pub. 1956 by the 
International Book House Ltd., 9 Ash Lane, Fort, Bombay-1, 
price Rs. 1/12. 

We are glad to see this cheap edition of this famous poetical 


work, through which millions in the past came to make their first 
acquaintance with the life and teachings of Buddha, on account of 
which it has acquired the status of a classic. 


Buddhadeva, by Rabindranath Tagore, price Rs. 1/8. 
Buddha-Prasanga, by Mahesh Chandra Ghosh, price annas 8. 

These two books, both in Bengali, were pub. by the Visvabharati 
during the recent Buddha anniversary. The first is a collection of 
Tagore’s essays and poems on Buddha and Buddhism, written at 
different periods of his life. Tagore could not subscribe to the view 
that Buddha taught a system of dry intellectualism culminating either 
in nirvana or in the doctrine of the void ; he therefore emphasised that 
in assessing the value of the Buddha’s message, due note should be 
taken of the active and unbounded love, maitri, for all beings that 
in Buddha’s view constituted the essence of spiritual progress. 

The second book is a collection of essays by a scholar of great 
erudition and critical acumen, who died in 1930, on the life of — 
Buddha and the philosophical implications of some of his teachings, 
particularly on a nirvana. 
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Buddhism and the Chan School of China, by Rev. Yung Hsi, trans. by 
Dr. Chou Hsiang-Kuang, pub. 1956 by Indo-China Literature 
Publicatious, H/1 Mumfordganj, Allahabad-2, price Rs. 2/8. 

This small book is a brief presentation of the teachings of the 
Chan or Dhyana School of Buddhism, also called the Mental (Hrdaya) 
School, said to have been founded by the Indian teacher named 
Bodhidharma who went to China in the 6th cent. The aim of this 
school is not to depend on anything or anybody, not even on the 
Buddha, for the attainment of Buddhahood, but to enlighten one’s 
heart and behold Buddha-nature within oneself. 


The meeting of the East and the West in Sri Aurobindo’s Philosophy, by 
Prof. S. K. Maitra, 1956, price Rs. 8/8. 
Sri Aurobindo’s Savitri, an approach and a study, by A. B. Purani, 
2nd enlarged ed. 1956, price Rs. 10/—. 

These two books are pub. by Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry 
(South India). In the first book, the author, a Professor of 
Philosophy of Banaras Hindu University, compares the philosophy 
of Sri Aurobindo with those of Bergson, Plotinus, Nicolai Hartmann, 
Hegel, Plato, Goethe and Whitehead. There are also other chapters 
on Sri Aurobindo and the Problem of Evil, Is Sri Aurobindo a 
Mystic, and Sri Aurobindo’s Vision of the Future. The book will 
be of much assistance to students of Indian philosophy in general 
and of Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy in particular. 

The.second book was first published in 1952, In the present 
edition, the author has added some more explanatory matters which 
will be of help to the general reader, particularly of the West who 
is not acquainted with the background of the epic story and with 
its symbolisms. In the author’s view, Sri Aurobindo’s Savitri is 
a great epic which ushers in a new age in poetic creation. Being 
a masterpiece of a great mystic of our times, it does not lend itself 
easily to mere intellectual understanding. Its meaning is to be felt. 
We hope the author’s presentation will help to arouse in the reader the 
power of vision to see what the great seer is showing. 


Gita for All, by Manoranjan Roy, pub. 1953 by Yugajatri Prakashak 
Ltd. 41-A, Baldeopara Road, Calcutta-6, price Rs. 1/8. 

This is an English trans. together with the text in Devanagari 
of some selected verses of the Bhagavad-gita. The selection is made 
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with a view to present ‘“‘those verses which are of practical use and 
value and universal application and may be helpful to all strugglers 
in the journey of life and will convey the essential teaching of the 
book,” for many are deterred from reading this great book, in the 
author’s view, on account of the verses bearing on difficult philo- 
sophi al matters, incarnation and divinity of man, which may not 
be acceptable to all. We hope the author’s objective will meet 
with success. 


Keitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 1955, Band 105, 
Heft 2, Neue Folge, Band 30. 

This number of the well-known Journal of the German Oriental 
Society publishes a report of the German Orientalists’ Conference 
which met in Hamburg in July 1955, with special sections dealing 
with Egyptology, Assyriology, Old Testament, Semitic and Islamic 
Studies, Indology, Iranistics, Central Asia and Turkey, Sinology, 
Japanology and Africa. Brief summaries of all the papers read at 
the various sections, as also of the general addresses, are given. 


Universitas, November 1955, pub. by Wissenschaftliche Verlagsgesell- 
schaft M.B.H., Stuttgart. 

This German Journal of science, art and literature, devotes 
this special number to India and has articles by Indian and German 
writers on various aspects of Indian culture, philosophy, literature, 
history, politics, economics, technical and other modern develop- 
ments etc, 


Vorderindien, by Dr. Ludwig Alsdorf, Professor of Indology, University 
of Hamburg, pub. 1955 by Georg Westermann Verlag, Germany. 

Based on his thorough knowledge of the Indian subcontinent 
and several study trips, Prof. Alsdorf has published this interesting, 
thorough, well illustrated and timely book on India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon. 

It may seem surprising at first that a book which is essentially 
geographical in character should have been written by a linguist. 
But having secured the advice of a noted geographer, the imperfections 
in this respect that otherwise are bound to occur, have been kept 
to a minimum and are made up for more than enough by the 
knowledge and experience the author has acquired in other spheres, 
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thus imparting a wide scope to the book. There is possibly none 
of his generation in Germany or the whole of Europe who is better 
acquainted with old and modern India than the author. 

This book is the first out of a multitude of German books 
published about India in the last years that to some extent may 
claim to replace the authoritative geography book on India by 
Norbert Krebs: ‘‘Vorderindien und Ceylon” (Engelhorn Verlag, 
Stuttgart 1939). Unfortunately this excellent book is no longer 
available and is not going to be reprinted even in a revised edition. 
Following Krebs, who obviously has not been without influence 
on the coming into being and set up of this new volume, the term 
‘India’ is used by Alsdorf historically, denoting the pre-partitional 
entity including Pakistan but without Ceylon and Nepal. Modern 
India is referred to as Bharat, Indian Union, Indian Republic 
or simply Union. 

Based on the latest available data and census reports and on 
recent visits, Prof. Alsdorf gives a vivid picture of the three countries 
that make up the Indian subcontinent, their physical features, people, 
culture, economy and the changed conditions and new developments 
after independence. Although the attitude of the author towards 
India is one of great affection, the book is objective and to the point. 

Especially the regional chapters picking out the essential and 
characteristic features make interesting reading. One advantage 
of the author being a linguist is that the names of localities and 
places etc about which there often seem to have been divergences, 
now have been transcribed into German in the proper way. The 
last chapter : ‘India in figures’ allows an uptodate survey at a glance 
of various aspects like climate, population, education, economy, 
production, communication, planning and trade. 

A carefully compounded register makes the book an_ ideal 
reference book and a selective supplementary list of book and important 
articles on India will help the student to go into further details. — 


In its field the book has no equal. 
K. H. Buschmann 


Die Entstehung des indischen Nationalismus, by Dr. Hermann Goetz, 
reprinted from the Saeculum, vol. VI, no. 4. 

The author lived long in India and was well-known as a writer 
on Indian Art and archaeology. He was the first Curator of the 
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newly established National Art Gallery at New Delhi. In_ this 
brochure he has given a very clear account of the rise of Indian 
nationalism and the narrative acquaints the reader with the post- 
Independence trends as well. 


Metre in Early Sinhalese and some Aspects of its Subsequent Development, 
by U. D. Jayasekera, reprinted from the University of ‘Ceylon 
Review, vol. XIII, no. 4. 

This is a very interesting discussion on Sinhalese metres in their 
early phase. The writer has shown critical acumen in assessing the 
value of the work of Parnavitana who discovered verses in the Brahmi 
Inscriptions of Ceylon. It appears that these so-called verses were 
merely prose. Ten inscriptions discussed afterwords by the writer do 
not also seem to contain really metrical passages. But his treatment 
of the yagi metre which developed out of the Indian (Skt.) Gryagiti 
can be called a creditable work. Sinhalese examples quoted in it 
together with their Skt. prototypes, make this discussion very useful. 


Manomohan Ghosh 


The D. S. Senanayake memorial number, a special issue of the Ceylon 
Historical Journal, vol. V, nos. 1-4, price Rs. 6/-. 

This is a survey of the life and work of the creator of a New 
Ceylon and the first Prime Minister of Independent Ceylon, published 
on the fourth anniversary of his death. 


Traditional Sinhalese Culture, A Symposium, edited by Ralph Pieris, 
Lake House Bookshop, Colombo, Ceylon, price Rs. 4.50. 

This volume contains a number of papers on very interesting topics, 
read at a Conference on Traditional Cultures in Ceylon, initiated by 
Unesco and held at the University, Peradeniya in March 1956. 


Sangeet-Natak Akadami Bulletin 4, March 1956. 
This is a publication of the Indian Academy of Music and 
Drama containing a number of illustrated articles, some of them by 


well-known artistes. 


Indian Education Abstracts, vol. I, no. 3, Sept. 1955, pub, by the 
Ministry of Education, Govt. of India. 
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This is a quarterly Journal designed to provide in the form of 
abstracts a general survey of what is being produced in the field oa § 
education in India. It is intended for and will no doubt be veryj 
useful to all educationists. q 


The Indian Institute of Culture, Bangalore, Report for 1955. ; 

This annual report shows what useful work is being done by 4 
the Institute in the form of holding lectures. on interesting and 4 
important subjects and meetings on important occasions, and publishing 4 
the “Aryan Path” and other pamphlets. Of the last, we have 
received “Benjamin Franklin, Philosopher for human rights” by : 
H. B. Allen; ‘Heaven and Hell from the point of view of psychical ¥ 
research” by H. H. Price; “Yantras or mechanical contrivances 
ancient India” by Dr. V. Raghavan, a theme of great interest which q 
i needs further and fuller research ; “Kalhana, poet historian of Kashmir” | 
1 by Somnath Dhar; and ‘Narmadashankar, poet-patriot-pioneer, | 
prose-writer” (of by Gulabdas Broker. 


Chetana, a periodical devoted to enlightenment, Editor: S. Dikshit, } 
pub. from 34 Rampart Row, Bombay-!, yearly subscription Rs. 2/-. 1 

We offer our best wishes to this new periodical and hope it % 
will keep up a high standard of intellectual output as it has 4 
started with. 1 


The Astrological Magazine, Editor: B. V. Raman, pub. by Raman @ 
Publications, “Sri Rajeswari”, Bangalore-3, 7 
We have before us the Annual No. for 1956, price Rs. 3/12, as 4 

also the subsequent monthy nos., each priced at Re. 1/-, of this Journal. ¥ 
Not only believers but also those who are interested in astrology 7 
as a science or as an intellectual hobby, will find its pages to be of | 

_ much interest. 4 
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